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INTIiODlTCTION, 

in tilt? .pre-British period, India *was as great a 
jiianufacturing cquiitiy as an agricultural one. 

“Ere the .pyramids looked down upon the viJley of 
the Nile, when Greece and Italy, those cradles of European 
civilization, nursed only the . tenants of the wilderness, 
India was the seat of wealth and .grandeur. A busy 
population had covered the laud with»^ the marks of 
industry ; l-ich crops of the most coveted productions of 
nature * annually rewarded the toil of the husbandman. 
Skilled artisans converted the rude products of the soil 
into fabrics of unrivalled delicacy and beauty. Architects 
and sculptors joined in constructing works, the solidity 
of which has not, in some instances, been overcome by 
the evolution of thousands of years. . . . The ancient 
state of India must have been one of extraordinary 
magnificence.” (Thornton’s Descripiio-n of Ancimt India^ 
quoted ip The Modern Revietv, .fanuary 1921, p, 162). 

. Sh(; was pre-cmiuently noted for her Iron and 
Cotton Industries. Kegerding the Iroii Industry in 
India, Dr. Benjamin Ilcyne in his statistical fragments 
on IVfysore, wrote : — 

“Since my arrival in England I have endeavoured to 
obtain information of what is known here of Indian steel, 
and of the result.of experiments which have been made 
•with, it ; and I am happy in being permitted to 'lay before 
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my readers a letter from 3Ii*. Stod^rt,* an eminent 
iiistruraent-rnaker, to wlv)m I was recommended foB the 
purpose by Br. ,Wilkins, which equally proves the kn- 
portance of the article, and the candour and ini 2 :enuity of 
the writer. The tefter is as follows : — 

» • ‘Agreeably to , your request, I herewith transmit to 
you a few remarks on the wootz, or lindian •steel. I ^ve 
them as tlie results of my own practice and experience. 

‘Wootz, in the state in which it is brought from ludia* 
is, iu my opinion, not perfectly adapted for the purpose 
of fine cutlery/ The mass of metal is unequal, and the 
cause of unequality is evidently imperfect fusfon ; hence 
the necessity of repeating this operation by a second and 
very complete fusion. 1 have succeeded in equalizing 
wootz, and I now have it in a very pure and perfect 
state, and in the shape of bars like our English cast 
steel. If onp of these is broken by a blow of a hammer 
it will exhibit a fracture that indicates .%teel of a superior 
quality and high value, and is excellently adapted for 
the purpose of lino cutlery, and particularly for all edge 
instruments used for surgical purposes . . . L find the 
wootz to be extremely well hardened when heated to^a 
cherry-red colour in a bod of charcoal dust, and quenched 
in water cooled down to about tlie freezing point. 

‘It is worthy of notice, tliat an instrument of •wootz 
will require to be tempered from 40 to od degrees above 
that of cast steel. For example, if a knife of* cast steel 
is tempered when the mercury in the thermometer has 
ri-en to 45*, one of the wootz will requir/3 it to be 49* ; 
the latter ’will then prove to be the best of the two,, pro- 
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vided always' th»t both have been treated by the work- 
man'*with equal judgment'and caiie. 

• ‘Upon the whole, the wootz of India 'promises to be 
of importance to the manufacturers of this country. It 
is admitted,'* by the almost universal codsent of intelligent 
workmen, that qur English steel is worse in quality 
than it was some* thirty or forty years ago. This is 
certainly not what one would expect in^the present im- 
proved state of chemical science : but so it actually is. 
The trouble and expense of submitting wootz to a second 
fusion will, I ‘fear, militate against its more general in- 
troduction? If the steel makers of India were made 
acquaillited with a more perfect method of fusing the 
metal and taught to form it into bars by the tilt hammers, 
it might then be delivered here at a price not exceeding 

that of cast steel I am of opinion it would prove 

a source of considerable revenue to tlie country. I have 
at this time a liberal supply of wootz, and 1 intend to 
use it for many purposes. If a better steel is offered me, 
I will gladly attend to it ; but the steel of India is 
deddedli^ ike best I have yet met witk.^ 

Iji his essays on Indian Economics^ Mr. Justice 
Eaoade wr6te ; — 

“The iron industry not only supplied all local wants, 
but it also enabled* India to export its finished products 
to foreign counties. The quality of the material turned 
out had also a world-wide fame. The famous iron pillar 
near Delhi, which is at least fifteen hundred years old, 
indicates an amount of skill in the manufacture of 
wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all* who have 
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endeavoured fco account for it. Mr. ^alt • (late of the 

Oeological Survey of India) admits that it is not aiany 
years since tiie “production of such a pillar would hatre 
been an impossibility in the largest factories in the world, 
and, even now, there are comparatively very few factories 
\vhere such a mass of metal could^ be turndd out. 

Gannons were manufactured in Assam of the largest calibre. 
Indian wooh or steel furnished the materials out*of 
which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation 

were made ; and it paid Persian merchants in those old 
times to travel all the wray to Indih to obtain these 
materials and export them to Asia. The Indian steel 
found once considerable demand for cutlery #ven in 

England, The manufacture of steel and wrought iron 
had reached a high perfection at least two thousand years 
ago.’’ (First edition, pp. 159-160). 

As to the cotton industry of India, she used to 
clothe the men and women of the Chi;istiau countries 
of the West 

It is a historical fact that when Queen Mary came 
to England with her husband after the* English 
Revolution of 1688, she brought “a passion for colored 
East Indian calicoes, Avhich spfeedily spread through all 
classes of the community.”* But this did not suit the 
English philanthropists of those days. They proclaimed 
a boycott of Indian goods. To quote Lecky 

* Lccky’s Hvslnnj of England' in the Mghteenth Century. 
VoL n. p. 188. 
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“At tR'(^ *en^ oi' the seven teeutli century great quan- 
tities, of cheap and giaceffll Indian calicoes, muslins, and 
cldntzes were imported into England, *and they found 
such favour that the woolen and silk manufacturers were 
seriously alarmed. Acts of Parliament* *were accordingly 
passed In 1700 apjl in 1721, absolutely prohibiting, with 
a very few. speci:6ed exceptions, the employment of 
pnnted or dyed calicoes in England, either in dress or in 
furniture, and the use of any printed or dyed goods of 
which cotton formed any part’"* 

t 

In Christian England, it was 

“pwal for any woman to wear a dress made of Indian 
calico. In 17t>6 a lady was tined 1^200 at the Guild 
Hall because it was proved that her handkerchief was 
of French cambric.”i‘ 

But England did iiot then possc.ss political sway 
over the destiny of India. When she came to possess 
that power, sho not only boycotted Indian goods but 
strangled Indian industries by means which no one 
(jau prolioance to bo fair and just. Wrote an English 
i’listOl’ian 

“The history of the trade of cotton cloth with India 
allbrtis a singular exemplification of the inapplicability to 
all times and circumstances of that principle of free trade 

'* LecJiy’s llintory ol Knyland in the. Eighteenth Century., 
Voi. vn, pp. 2r);V2C6. 

t Lecky s Hinfory <>f England in the Eo/hteetith Centurg. 
Vok'VTI, p. :120. 
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which advocates the unrestricted admission ^ oc a cheap 
article, in place of protecting^ by heavy duties a dearer 
one of home » mayufacture. It is also a raelanchojy 
instance of the wrong done to India by thd country on 
which she had A^come dependent- It was s^pted in evi- 
dence, that the cotton and silk goods of India up to this 
period [1813] could be sold for a ^profit in the British 
market, at a price from fifty to sixty per cent, lower th?in 
those fabricated 'in England. It consequently became 
necessary’' to protect the latter by duties of seventy ancf 
eighty per cent, on their value or by positive prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not such ifrohibitoiy 
duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley of 

Manchester would have been stopped in their outset, and 
could scarcely have been again set in motion even by the 
powers of steam. They were created b 5 ^ the sacrifice of 
the Indian manufactures. Had India been independent 
she would 'have retaliated : would have imposed preven- 
tive duties upon British goods and would thus have 
preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her; she was 
at the mercy of the stranger. British goods Vverc forced 
upon her witliout paying any duty : and, the foreigh 
manufacturer employed the arm of political injnstice to 
keep down and ultimately strangle a, competitor with 
whom he could not have contended on equal terms,’' 
The History of British India, by Horace Haynian Wilson, 
VoL I. p. 385. 

Another English officer wrote : — 

“Every • one knows h<nv jealously trade secrets, are 
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guarded. '“51^ went over Messrs. Doultdn's Potterj 
Worip, you would be politely overlooked. Yet under the 
fo];ce of compulsion the Indian workjnan.had T;o divulge 
the manner* of his bleaching and other trade secrets to 
Manchester. , A costly work * was preJpared by the India 
House 'Department to enable Manchester to take 20 
millions a year from the poor of India : copies were 
gratuitously presented to Chambers of Commerce, and the 
Indian ryot had to pay for them. Thi8 may be political 
economy, but it is marvellously like something else.” 
Major J. B. Keith in the Pioneet', September 7. 1891. 

How &id England build up her industries ? 

India was considered to be fabulously rich and 
therefore she was called “Golden India.” She 
was also rich in industries and manufactui’es. The 
object of the . maritime European nations in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in trying to dis- 
cover the sea-route to India was to bring into their 
countries the natural products and other articles 
which' T^idia then manufactured. India always 
attracted the gold and silver of the world by the 
sale of her products, both natural and artificial. 

Dr. Eobertson writes in his Hutorieal 

* • * 

Concerning India (London, 1817), p. 180 

“In all ages, gold and silver, particularly the latter, 
have been the commodities exported with the greatest 

* See the avticle ‘'Specimens of Indian Textile.?, where are 
they ■?” in TAc Modern Review for December. 1908. • 
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* proiit to ludia. In no part of tiie earfcly dft /Im natives 
depend so little npon foreigyi countries, either fqr the 
necessaries or luxuries of life. The blessings of a favoyr- 
able climate and a ft.‘rtile soil^ au|;mented by* their own 
ingenuity, afford, <11001 whatever they desir^. In conse- 
quence of this, trade with them has always been* carried 

on in one uniform** manner, and the precious metals have 

• * 

been given in exchange for their peculiar productions, 
whether of natule ur art*' A HiMorienl Disquisition 
Co7icernmg India., J^ew Edition (London, J817), p. 180. 

Again : 

'Tn all ages, the trade with India has been the^ame ; 
gold and silver have uniformly been carried thither in 
order to purchase the same commodities with which it 
now supplies all nations; and from the age of Pliny to 
the present times, it has been always considered and 
execrated aSf>a gulf which swallows up the wealth of every 
other country, that flows incessantly towaids it, and from 
which it never returns.'’ Ibid.., p. 203. 

But when England came to possess political 
supremacy over India, she went on draining the 
i-esources of India to England, which, the poet Thomas 
Campbell referred to in the following lines : — 

“Kich in the gems of India's gaudy zone 

And plunders piled from kingdoms not their own.” 

It was this “Indian plunder” which enriched 
England and enabled her to build up^ her industries.. 
This is borne out hv "what Brooks Adams wrote 
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m lus . (Ml titled “‘The Law of CiviLsatioii and 
Decay.” 

* ‘The inthjx of the Indian treasure, by’ adding considerab- 
ly to the nation’s cash capital not , only increased its 
stock of energy but added much to its flexibility and the 
rapidity of its njovement. Very soon, after Plassey, th^B 
Bengal plunder begdh to arrive in Loudon, and the effect 
appears to have been instantaneous ; for, all the authorities 
<»gree that the “industrial revolution,” the event which 
has divided the nineteenth century from all antecedent 
time, began with the year 1760. Prior to 1760, according 
to Baines, the machinery used for spinning cotton in 
Lancashire was almost as simple as in India ; while 
about 1750 the English iron industry was in full decline, 
because of the destruction of tlie forests for fuel. At 
that time four-fifths of the iron used in the kingdom 
came from Sweden. 

“Plassey was, fought in 1757 and probably nothing 
has over equalled the rapidity of the change which 
followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeared, and coal 
began ta rpplace wood in smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves 
invented the spinning-jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived 
the mule, iri 1785 Cartwright patented the power-loom, 
and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the steam engine, 
the most perfect of all vents of centrfdising energy. But, 
though these machines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did not cause tiiat acceleration. 
In themselves inventions are passive, many of the most 
important having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for 
a sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set 
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*theni workiii" That store must always *pik 9 ^/»Kb shape 
of money, and money not hoardod, but in motion. Bjsfore 
the influx *b£ tlv3 Indian treasure, and the expansion fii 
credit which followefi, no force stiflflcicnt for his purpose 
existed ; and liad A7att lived fifty years earligr, he and 
his invention must have perished together. Possibly since 
the world began, *no investment h^s over yielded the 
profit reaped from the Indian plunder, because for neafly 
fifty yeai’s Great Britain stood without a competitor. From 
1694 to Plassey (1757) the growth bad been relatively 
slow'. Between 1760 and 1815 the growth was very 
rapid and prodigious. Credit is the chosen ^vehicle of 
energy in centralised societies, and no sooner had tieasure 
enough accumulated in London to offer a foundation, 
than it shot up witii marvellous rapidity. The arrival of 
the Beng,al silver and gold enabled the Bank of England, 
‘which had been unable to issue a smaller note than for 
£20, to easily issue £10 and £15 notes and private firms 
to pour forth a flood of paper.’ ” — The. Lhw of Oivilisaiion 
and Demy, pp. 263-264, quoted in Digby’s l^’ospcrons- 
British India, pp. 31-33, 

From the time England acquired politicaf power in 

• • 

India, she destroyed Indian trade and* indu.stries 
principally by means of : 

1 . The forcing of British Free Ti^de on India.' 

2. Imposing heavy dutiers on Indian manufactures 
in England. 

3. The export of Eaw Products froui India. 

4. Esacting Factory Acts. 
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а. t*S«<j*'rr:a;Usit and Customs duties. 

б. Crantins special privileges to Britishers in 
India. 

7. Building railways in India. , 

8. . Coihpelling Indian artisans to divulge their 
trade secrets. 

9. Holding of Exhibitions. 

10. Investing so-called British Ca^tal in India, 
tl. The denial of self-government to India. 




R*uin Of 

Indian Trade and Industries 

CHAPTER I. 

THE FORCING OF BRITISH FREE TRADE ON INDIA 

The natives o< Kiigland are a nation of shopkeepers. 
All the mA'ld over, shopkeepers are reputed to be selfish 
and gleedy persons. They understand theii' own 
interests and do not care for others’ well-being-. These 
characteristics the English exhibited in a i-emarkable 
degree on the occasion of the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter in 18 lo. Witness affer witness 
.swore before the Select Coininittees of both Houses of 
Parliament that there was no need for English 
manufactures in India, and that the people of that 
tjopati:^' did not retiuire any English-made goods ; 
yet the avaricious Engli.shmen invented schemes and 
proposed Jiieasures calculated to put money into their 
own pockets. Of course, they did not say openly 
that ludiait industries should be crushed to make 
room for English manufactures in India, but the 
steps which they, proposed to adopt were meant to bring 
about that end. 
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To increase the sale of English 'goocJs'lin India, 
they adv(V2ated free tra'de. Bat this free trade * was 
not to be reciprocal# English gtods were te be forc*ed 
on India, but Indian manufactures Avere not to be 
allowed to be imported into England without -paying 

' , r 

duties and taxes. Had free trade beei} reciprocal, 
English industries would have been crushed by fair 
ooinpetition. 

But the witnesses examined before the Select 

f 

Committee of the Houses of Lords and Com^ions wore 
not of opinion that free trade would lead ,to an 
increased demand for European articles among Indians. 
We reproduce below the evidence of some of the 
witnesses examined before the Select Committee of 
the Ijords, . Mr. Warren Hastings was the first 
witness examined before that Committee. 

“Are you of opinion that in the event of a free trade 
between this country and British India, the demand for 
British manufactures would be increased in aUy * material 
degree in that country ? — I believe not I do, not ' know 
why it should ; it may cause a greater influx of British 
goods into that country, but it cannot increase the wants 
of the people to possess them.” 

Mr. William Cowper appeared also af^ a witQe.ss 
before the Committee. 

“In the event, therefore, of a free trade between the 
ports of this country and the ports of British India, do 
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you concei'^ 'there is much prospect of an el:tended use 
of British manufactures or* commodities in the ^country ? 
— j certainly do not think there is anv »orobabilitv of aneli. 
an extension.’’ 

Sir John Malcolm wiis also a^ked the same 
question. 

“From your knowledge of India, can you form any 
opinion, if a free trade were opened, whether the demand 
.^dor European manufactures in British India would be 
likely to be increased ? — Having always seen not only in 
the princij)al British settlements, but in every town 
where there were British residents, and in every station 
where there was a military cantonment, an abundance of 
European articles of evoiT description that were exposed 
for sale at various prices, from articles of the best quality 
and in the highest preservation, down to those of inferior 
quality or damaged, and which market of articles was 
accessible to all, natives as well as Europeans, I should 
certainly not conclude that there would be any immediate 
increase of sale from any measure of the kind, because 
consumption must depend upon the purchasers, not the 
selljrs.” 

He was ’again asked by the Lords’ Committee : — 
“Do you apprehend that in the event of a free trade 
there » will be any 'extension of demand for British manu- 
factures ? — Having stated that at present there is an 

abundance ’of Eluropean articles in every settlement, 
town, and cantonment in India, 1 do not conceive there 
could be any ^immediate increase of the sale of those 
articles from any alteration in the system,’' 
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To liom Teigninouth the same quewStiou Vms put. 

c 

“Is your Jjordship of opinion, in tlie event of a’ free 
trade between thi-s country and India, a„consideTab1y 
increased demand for European articles among the natives 
Avould bo likely to take place ? — I think not. 

“Will your Lordship state wiiat ai’e your reasons for 
that opinion ? — That I am not aware of any raanufactu’‘es 
in this country* that tlie natives would be likely to 
purchase in any considerable degree : this opinion is 
formed from my knowledge of their modes of living iti 
India.” j 

Mr. TJiomas Livahani was also e.’camined oii the 
subject of free trade to India. 

“Looking to the general habits of the natives, as well 
as to the degree of export that has for many years past 
existed and now exists, do you think that thus opening 
the ti’ade to India would increase the consumption of 
European articles among the natives of India ? — I have 
no idea that it would ; their habits are so different from 
the use of any articles of that description, that I think it 
almost impos.sible that it should.” 

Sir Thomas Munro being questioned, 

“From your knowledge of the natives of Hindustan, 
are you of opinion, that if a free trade were sanctioned 
by law between this country and India, there would be 
any considerable increase among those natives of the 
demand for British, commodities or manufactures? — 
said, . • 
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“I do there would bo any material increase 

of the, demand now existing for, European manufactures 
antj commodities ; I tliink that some sm^ill iocreaSe would 
arise from thb gradual iri&rease of poi?ulation, but I think 
none from a change in the customs "or the taste of the 
natives themselves.” 

Mr. John Stnicey was also a witness. 

^'Aro you of opinion that if a free trade were opened 
between this country and^ Tadia, there would be any 

materially increased demand among the natives of the 
Bengal pi’ovinces* for English manufactures? — 1 really 

f 

should tiiink not.” 

» 

Mr. Graeiuo Mercer was also asked to give his 
opinion on the effects of free trade. 

“Are you of opinion that if a free trade were opened 
between this country and India, there would be anj^ 

materially increased demand among the natives of India 
for English manufactures or commodities ?--~I think no 
sudden increased demand for the manufactures of this 
country would arise from such a free trade ; the habits 
and manners of the natives are of such a nature as may 
be "^said to. be nearly unchangeable ; their wants from 
otiior countries are few or'Yione; and from the period in 
which I have resitted in India, I could perceive little or 

no alteration with regard to their demands for any 

European commodities.” 

Mr. Thomas S3xleijbam was also a witness. 
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the natives pf that country, do you thi’qk JJr-ac in the 
event of a free trade tiiere would be any materially 
increased*' demand, among the natives of India, for 
European manufactures or articles?— I do nUt think that 
there would be any material increase of demand, whether 
trade remained in its present situation or were thrown 
open. 

“Are you of opinion, that in the event of a free traVie, 
tliere would be any greatly increased demand for European 
commodities ? — Certainly not ; I do not see how the 
demand is to be at all increased by the opening of the 
trade : the demands of course take place from ' the wants 
of the natives there.” ” 

Mr. Charles Bullcr Avas asked questions almost of 
the same import as the above-mentioned witness, 

“Are you of opinion, that if a free trade were opened 
Avith India, there would be any increased demand among 
the natives of that counti’y for European articles and 
manufactures ? — Very little, if any, I should 
suppose so. 

“What are your reasons for that opinion ?■.— From the 
general poverty of the people and from tlieir not ha. ing 
any wish, as I have seen, to hgvo our articles, generally 
speaking.” 

It is needless to quote the opinions of other witnesses 
as to the iraprobabilitj of free trade leading to an 
increased demand among Indians for British manufac- 
tures. Yet the English people Avere- determined to 
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doprivo ti'./^Easf India Company of its mo7^opo]y and * 
liave.free trade with India. 

, But they did not act on that .pre-sept *of Christ 
whom they professed to worsliip as their Savior — that 
precept wliich taught, “Do unto others *as you Avould he 
done hy.” They, did not Avish to ^give India that, 
advantage AVhieJi tliey Avere trying to possess tiiem- 
selves. There Avas not to be any .reciprocity. ITo 
Indian manufactures Avereto be admitted duty-free into 
England. What Avould have been the fate of English 
industries' had Indian manufactures been accorded the 
same * privileges Avhich those Avho were natives of 
England Avoro cdarnouring for AVhy, the English 
industries Avould have been all crushed in no time. 
This is quite clear from the evidence of the Avitnesses 
Avho appeared before the 1‘arliameutary '*Committoes. 
Take the evidendc of Mr. AVilliam Davies before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on the t2t.h 
April, X813. He Avas asked : — 

‘"'Are yojii of opinion that if a considerably increased 
capital were applied to the encouragement of the 
manufactures of India, and they Avere brought to Enropo, 

^ i 

they w’ould not probably materially injure the manufachxres 
of this country ? — I think that if the exports from India 
of coarse cloths Avere greatly increased, that they might 
interfere Avith the manufactures of this country. A proof. 

I had cloths corisigned to me from Madras Avhich did pay 
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’the duty in\ England, and were sold iu| En^jiatid, a part 
of which I have now infuse in my own house after lj,aviug 
been bougtit frgin a trader in T,r>nr?(in • T ntu sneatincr of 
coarse cotton cloths.*’ 

Cotton piece-i^’obds from India were not imported 
jnto J]ngland without dutj'' being ipiposed on* them. 
And this duty was a very lieavy * one. « Mr. Kobgrt 
Brown, who appeared as a witness before the Lords’ 
Committee, having been sworn, was examined as’ 
follows : 

“Have you had e.xtensive dealings in cotton p’icce-goods 
from India V— I have. * 

“Ho you know Avhat is the ad vnlorom duty imposed 
on piece-goods .sold at tlie sales of the Company ?— They 
are divided into three classes, the first is the articles of 
muslins, wliicli pay on importation 10 per cent, and 1L27. 
(is. 8d. per cent, for homo consumption ; the second is the 
article of calicoes, wliich pays to. (i.s. 8d. per cent on 
imporation, and £(58. (5.s. 8d. per cent, for home 

consumption ; the third comes under the denomigatioii of 
prohibited goods, wliich pay merely a duty of*£3. 6.s. Sd. 
per cent, on importation, and are not allowed to' he usedTn 
this country.” 

No Christian native of England r'vor i)roi)oscd to 
remove this ad valormt, duty on cotton piece-goods 
imported from India. Almost every one of the Christian 
islanders (oxcei)t the intore.sted merchants constituting 
Ihe East Ijuiia Cimpnjiy who tnjoytd the incnopoly) 
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was clainow]rtii,<5 for free trade to India, bAt no one 

showed sufficient large-heartedneas or rnaguan^mity to 

advocate the, importation , of Indian godds into England 

on the principle of free trade. Had this been done, 

English, manufactures would have been ruined. Mr. 

Eobert Browji was' examined on this subject before the' 

Lords’ . Committee. 

» “From your general experience, can you state whether 
the cotton goods manufactured in this country have 
attained to.^the perfection of the India fabrics ? In many 
cases I conceive that they very much surpass them. 

“Do you mean tliat the fine piece-goods of India are 
surpassed by the British piece-goods ? — No, I do not ; 
certainly I mean the common and the middling qualities. 

“Are there any species of Indian piece-goods with 
which, in your apprehension, British cottons of apparently 
the same quality iould not sustain a competition ? — Is it 
meant by that to ask me in point of price, or in point 
of quality ? 

“Are *tlibre any species of Indian piece-goods with 
wlifciH in your apprehension, Brilisli cottons of appa- 
rently the same quality coirid not sustain a competition ? — 
Tlioy have certainly been very successfully imitated ; and, 

4 * 

as I stated before, the British goods have in some cases 
surpassed the others. 

“Supposing that Indian piece-goods were to attain a 
considerable degree of home consumption, would the finer 
sorts of them prcU’ail over any British fabrics of the same 
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kind that could be brought to contend ■(.dtli - liiem in the 
market?— If you moan the finer description of piece-'goods 
to be imported witliout the payment of duty, they \votild 
certainly interfere very much with British goods; but it 
would be with th’o coarser goods, if the duty was evaded, 
.with w'hich the interference would be by far the greatest 
in my opinion, in consequence of thi low price at which 
those common price-goods are sold at the Company’s 
sales ; and the greater price of the same description of 
goods of British manufacture. At present tlie duty is so 
heavy, amounting to £GS. G.s. 8d. per cent, for home 
consumption, that very few, if any, sold for the homo 
market. 

“Supposing that India piece-goods in any great quantity 
were fraudulently introduced into the liome consumption 
do you conceive that they might interfere with the cotton 
fabrics of this country, in spite of the oxpen.se with which 
the fraudulent introduction of commodities must neces- 
sarily be attended ? — 1 think they would interfere very 
greatly and that the saving in the point of duty would 
amply compensate for the expense of smuggling 
them. 

“Can you state the difference between the* price which 
British white calicoes from the manufacturers fetch per 
yard, and that at which Indian white , calicoes of nearly 
the same dimensions and quality sold at the March sales 
of the Company ? — From a calculation I haye recently 
made, I find that the difference is from 30 to CO per cent, 
that is to say, that goods at the last March sale sold by 
the East India Company at from 30 to CO per cent, less 
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than the saiae* qTV»litics, width, and descriptioyis could be 
bought from tlie manufacturers.’' 

While thcj were lioinaiidhig fTeo trade to India, 
they Avere having a very strict proto, ction against the 
importation of Indian goods in England. Mr. Gloucester 
Wilson was exam’incd before the Lords’ Committee : — ’ 

■ t * 

• 

“Do you tliinlc tliat, in the event of the import trade 
from India being extended to the out ports of this 
kingdom, there would be danger to the manufactures of 
this counb;;j', by the introduction of illicit and prohibited 
articles that might supplant those manufactures ?— I am 
not competent to form a further opinion upon that, but 
that tliero might 1)0 an increased opportunity of smuggling 
and of course of bringing in prohibited articles, or 
articles tliat miglit interfere with the raanufacture.s.” 

They were afraid of applying the priiudple of free 
trade to the import of Indian goods into England, 
because there would be smuggling and tlius ruining of 
the English mannfacturors. Mr. John Vivian was 
swoi'ii and oxamimd by tin; Lords’ Committee us 
follows : — 

“])o you think, that if there was from India a free 
open trade to the port of London, that that would greatly 
increase ttie smugglirg to this island Y — I should think it 
might : my reason for so thinking is, that a great 
Company is not so fit an instiument for smuggling as an 
individual, or any asssociation of a few jndividiuds. 
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'iaasmuch a.^ the Company has not the ’ same ^^otive that 
an individual has . . . 

We have thus ‘far seen tlu^t from tlicjndiau cdl)- 
nomic point of view no case could be made out for 
British free trade^ in Fudia. India did not stand in 
•need of Britisli soods. Dr. Jolinson, referrimr to a 
certain class of his countryniou, spoke of pWiotism ’as 
the last refuge of scoundrels. Similarly, philanthropy 
is the last resource of British exploiters. Economic 
considerations failing they pressed philanthropy into 
their service to prove the need of British free trade in 
India. The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
assumed that free-trade was a philanthrophic measure 
calculated to raise the natives of India in the scale of 
nations and to civilize them ! So Sir Thomas Munro was 
sworn and examined by the Commons’ Committee from 
this point of view. 

Have you ever contemplated the effects of commerce 
in the western world, the share it has had in Oversetting 
or softening the despotisms and changing the, establfsTied 
manners of Europe, and in improving and enlightening 
the state of European society generally ?— I have seen and 
observed that the effect of commerce has been that of 
very greatly tending to the enlightening of most of the 
nations of Europe. 

“If the same causes were to be allowed to have free 
operation in India, and to receive a just and prudent 
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support lroH» '(ioyernment instead of opposition, what in 
your ppinion would be the “gradual, effect on the manners 
an^ prejudices of the Indians ? — If the tmanners and 
customs of tile Indians arS to be changed, I think it likely 
that they will be changed by commercb> but commerce 

does not seem to have produced much efl'ect upon them.” 

» . * 

, We majliiiagiiic what questions an advocate of 
India would liave asked in cross’-cxainining tlie 
witness. He would have asked Avhether the civilisine: 
effects of couunerce in Europe Averc due to the exploita- 
tion of Europe by foreigners, whether on the contrary 
the Europeans Averc not both manufacturers and sellers, 
as Avcll as purchasers, and Avhethcr it was proposed to 
make the Indians also manufacturers and sellers as 
Avell as purchasers. But no measure Avas proposed to. 
infuse the spirit of commercial enterprise in ’the nath- e» 
of India. On the’ contrary, free trade was meant to 
crush the commercial pursuits of Indians. Sir Thomas 
Muuro Av,as further examined by the Committee. 

’“jtre not. the natural habits and dispositions of the 
people of India such as would lead tliem to engage Avitlt 
great zeal and ardour as aa'cII in commercial as in other 
pursuits, were the ’means of gain or advantage open to 
them ? — The people of India are as much a nation of 
shopkeepers as we are ourselves, they never lose sight 
of the shop, they carry it into all their concerns, religious 
and civil ; all th6ir holy places and resorts for , pligrims- 
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are so manj^. fairs for sale of goods af “ererj'' kind ; 
religion and trade are in India* sister arts, the one is 
seldom found*'in any large assembly without the society 

* c 

of the other: It is this trading disposition of natives, 
which induces mb to think it impossible that any European 
traders can long remain in the interior of India 'and that 
■they must sooner or later all bo drivo'i to tl\e coast ; what 
the European trader eats and drinks in one month, would 
make a very decent mercantile profit for the Hindoo foj.’ 
twelve; they do not therefore meet upon equal terms, 
it is like two persons purchasing in thO same market, the 
one paying a high duty, the other paying none; tlie extra 
duty paid by tiie European is all the dilforonco between 
his own mode of living and that of the Hindoo, it is 
impossible therefore that he can long c-arry on the compe- 
tition upon such an unequal footing; ho may for a time 
with a large capital carry on some now manufacture or 
improve some old one, such as indigo or sugar ; the 
Hindoo will Avait till he sees the success rvliich follows 
the undertaking ; if it is likely to be successful and to be 
permanent, he will engage in it, and the European must 
•quit the field. There can be no doubt, I thint, that this 
cause will in time oper.atc so as to force all Europ^is to 
the sea-coast, and I can have * little doubt but that here- 
after, when the Hindoos come to coirespond directly 
■Avith the merchants in England, tliat many of the agents 
iiQAv settled upon the coast AA'ill from the same cause, the 
superior economy and diligence of the Hindoo, be obliged 
to leave India.” 

till' face of tlicso fact.s flic t’lii'istiaii iiativc.s 
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of Euglaiiif Avei -0 vciy anxious to elevate, oii/ of purely 
philanthropic or altruistic motives, the coiuUtioii of the 
heathens of .India, by f/jrcing their ’goods on them by 
means of free trade I 

TlK«e Britishers never ceased lovcing tbcir tree 
trade on Iiglia. T«hus Mr. -1. A. Wadia, a Avell-known 
merchant of BombaA^ in his written evidence before the 
•the Indian Industrial (^onimmion of 1910-18 said: 

“Wo unist liiive complete coniidence in tiio (rovcrnmeiit, 
Avliich imffd’tunatoly avo have not, and you have only to 
look a* the past history of the English and Indian (loA’-ern- 
rnents. We had an import duty for revenue purposes. It 
was reduced, I believe in 1877, and abolislicd in 1882, by 
the House of Commons, and the late Mr. Cladstono, an 
out-and-out free-trader, said as follows ; 

‘There is not a fnic-tradc Government in this or in any 
country, which has not freely admitted that the state of 
the revenue is an essential element in the consideration of 
the application even of the best principles of free-trade. 
With regard to remission for import duties tliere seems to 
me to be something distinctively repugnant in the way it 
has been done in the time ’of India’s distress and difficulty. 
lVhat,an invidious,, almost odious picture of inequality avo 
exhibit to the raillion.s of India. The free-trade doctrines 
which wo hpld so dear that we apply them against the 
feeling of the Indian people in their utmost rigour and 
without a grain of mercy, disappear in a moment when it 
is a. question of dealing Avith those Avhose interests and 
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opinions cannot lightly tamper with* the free 
colonies of the Empire.’” (Jlinutes of Evidence. Vol. IV. 
pp. 135-K36). , 

But Christian Englaud believing in 'Free Trade 
never admitted Indian goods into that island oil that 
.principle. Wc read in The Modern lievicto for 
February, lOlS, p. 218, regarding' Indian yarn , in 
England : 

« 

The following is an extract from a letter which Mr. 
Shapurji Saklatwala sent to tlie MaiichcMa' Gimrdinn but 
which that paper did not, for obvious reasons, {iublish : 

“On 25tlj March, 1916, the War Trades Department 
prohibited imports of Indian yarns of lower count, into 
this country just when Indian yarn of lower count 6 to 
20, was beginning to make headway in place of the 
Continental yarn shut out by the War. The professed 
object was saving of freight space. It was pointed out to 
the Board of Trade that the raw cotton Required to replace 
this yarn occupied greater freight space, and also 
demanded additional labour in this country at a time when 
shortage of labour was the predominant cry.* The above 
representation was made by the Indian commnn'ily'of 
London as well as by some Mancliester merchants, who 
could take an impartial view of the situation, as a distinct 
effort under disguise of a AVar measure to shut out Indian 
yarn for the protection of some Lanchashire spinners. 
These British petitioners in Manchester would be able to 
tell you that opposition to them came from a powerful 
party in J.ancasliirc, who welcomed such protection, and 
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who are stills Scheming to perpetuate it. The ^Manchester 
Chamber, the Blackburn X^hamber, and the Operatives 
Unions did not then recoil at this rctrogtado measure. 

The Apostles of Free Trade, and the , upholders of even 
balance between India and England in the cotton trade 
adopted discreet silence, or a secret agitation in favour of 
maintaining a severe restriction on imports of Indian 
yarn, whereas Lancashire yarn has had a .wide open door 
in India.” 

Netv India, froTu which the above passage has been 
taken, wTites : 

“Manchester quietly welcomed that protective legisla- 
tion against India, and how significant is therefore its 
cry for free trade ! XVhcie wcie the frte traders hiding 
in IDK) V’’ 



CHAPTE^J 11 

TRANSIT AND CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

1* 

The natives of Eiiglaiul were put to great straits by 
Napolcoji, wlio threatened to cripple/ if not altogether 
destroy, their in.dustries and commerce by blockading 
the ports of the Contineat of Europe. They wer/i 
anxious to create a market for their^ goods in India. 
AVith this object in view, they did all they could to 
impose such terms on the East India Company ,^on the 
occasioji of the renewal of their Charter in ISIB as 
were calculated to promote their interests. They 
covered their selfish motives under the cloak of 
philanthropy. But a couple of years after the renewal 
of the Charter in 1813, the battle of AVaterloo ivas 
fought, Avhich resulted in the capture and e.xilc of 
Napoleon. This was of great importance to England. 
The English industries Avere no longer threatiTncd Avith 
extinction. The blockade being removed from th^T ports 
of the Continent against English goods and market 
being created for them iji India guAm a great ipipetus 
to the industries and commerce of England. The 
Marejuess of AVellesley liad Avaged his aa ars against 
the native pidnces of India on the ostensible plea 
of removing centres of intrigue with the Ereuch. 
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It Avas presuiiied that the French had been intriguing 
Avith the princes of India ’ and as a measure of self- 
dcR'iico it AA'as considered necessary by Wellesley to 
exterminate the native States. Whether such a 
step A\ms just or proper, and Avhethcr in going to Avar 
against the Indian princes, the Marquess Avas giving 
effect to that clause of the Charter Act of I79i> Avhich 
declared that ‘‘to pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India are measures repugnant 
to the Avish the honour and policy of the English 
nation,” Averc questions Avhicli the Marquess never 
troubled to take into consideration. 

But Avhatever justification might be uiged in favour 
of tlic Avars of the Marquess AVcllescly there avcUS none 
for those of the j\Iar(i[uess of Hastings. The Fixmch 
Avere no longer supposed to be intriguing Avith the 
native princes of India, The English historians do 
not tell us, but the terms of the renoAval of the East 
India Coiupany’s Charter in 1S13 do not leave any 
room lo doubt, that the AA'ars against, and annexation 
of the territories of, the native princes Avere promi)ted 
by the folloAving two considerations, luh.,— fl) to extend 
the territories under the British supremacy in India 
in order to find a market for Ejiglish goods, and (2) to 
bring hilly tracts under the jurisdiction of the Company 
iji order to find suitable places for the settlement and 
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coloiiizatioh of the English which was • suit* to follow 
on their* free influx info India. 

The renewal of the East Itidia Company’s Charter 
in 1813 irvas designed to toll the death-knell of the 
. Indian industries and to plunge Indians in poverty and 
misery. The merchants of Englaut sent . their agents 
and emissaries to learn the wants of the natives of the 
country and thus to oiablc them to successfully catoe 
to their needs. Baboo Kissen Jlolijin Mullick, in a 
lecture delivered before the British Indian ^Association 
in June, 1871, said : 

“Soon after the abolition of the Corapany’.s monopoly 

in 1813, agents of certain respectable fjiverpool Houses 

set up here with a view to take an active p.art in the 

import and export business of tliis country. . . .1 can 

speak from my personal knowledge that Mr. Donald 

McIntyre, whose name must be familiar to you, busily 

employed himself for some years in collecting information 

regarding the cotton fabrics most in use and demands 

among the natives .... procured samplcs'‘olE all kinds 

and species of cloths in use among the various classes of 

natives both in Bengal and 'the Upper Provinces 

White jaconets, cambrics, long-clotbs^ (an imitation of a 

species of Madras cloth), Dliootoes, scarfs, chintzes, lappets, 

Japan spots, and boneyeomb.s were then imported on a 

<< 

largo scale ^vhich would find a market as soon as landed, 
at highly remunerative prices, and the imports were 
multiplied as the consumption increased.'- 
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How the FM* Trade principle on wnich the 
Company’s Charter was renewed in 18li> affected 
the. export and import trade of cotton. goods in 'Bengal 
will be evident from the following statement publislnjd 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1834 ; — ' • 
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Sir Charles *trrJy observed : 

‘'Ben(?al piece-goods have 1:>c(3n dis^placed in the loreign 
marh' 4 ^t to the extent of about a crore ot ni^)ees a"" year, 
and in the home market •(ci>t.ton twist iiielndod) to the 
extent of about SO lacs, being in all to the» extent ol about 
a crore and eighty lacs. Even the tritlibg quantity of 
'piece-goods which is still exported is tor the nn>st part 
made from English tw^t/' 

l.t synipatliisiiig with the limigaJ weaver, wliose 
K'dijiation wan gone Sir G. Trevelyan remarked : 

*“Wluit is to beconi (d all the people who were employed 
in woiking upithis great annual amount 'Rs, 1,80,00,000) 
unless we favour their transfer to otfu'r enqiloymcMts by 
giving freedom to those branches of industry in which 
India rerjly excels ? 

But the Oliristian Government of India did not 
move its little finger to save the starving millions 
whotse ocampation was gone. It was not the interest 
of the English to do so* No, they wei'e glad and con- 
gratuhited themselves that tlu' import of English goods 
into India was increasing every vear, from wliicn thev 
foiicliKlod that irulia Avas .^ottiiiii; prosperous ! 

But wliih; Enji:lish goods wore oviu-floodint:: the 
markets of India, because tluw were imported on the 
priueipie oi'Eree Trade, how Avoro the Ijjdian Ma7iufae- 
tures faring ? Wliy, they Avoro not imported into 
Enjjiand witJumt pay in, dutijes. Wliat was considered 
^ood for tlie English goose Avas not considered so for the 
Indiaji •gander. The table printed in the f'olloAving 
pages, sliows the heavy duties Avhich Avere levied on 
Indian manufactures when imported into England. It 
w^ll be observed that the duties ou some kinds of goods 
AV ere loAvered in th,e later years, after their manufac- 
ture had been neaiiy crushed. 
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^ppendix N'o. r>.— (O/* Affaira nf *FjfjLst fndia Company^ 
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\~) 0 ojiT) 0 o|ir> (I obr» o o o|io o oji.'j o oi.'> o 0 


I 


d 10 Oi 


20 0 01 


0 r, o| •) r. oi 


0 5 Ui 
iper Ion! 
wt. 


0 ."> u 


0 b oj 0 3 0; 0 5 Oj 0 3 O! 


0 5 0 


... I ... . ... 


0 5 Oj 0 5 Oi 


0 5 0 


0 5 0 


0 5 % 
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'' 

> 

N 


r 

• 

1 

1 

Articles. 

,1812. 

1813. 

1811. 

/' 

1819. 

182.8. 

1824. 

... -J! 

And further per 

£. s. d. 

f 

C. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

t;. s. 1 

e. s. d. 1 

» 

cent on value. 

Cotton Mauufa(.tures, 
viz., Muslins Plain, 
♦Nankin Cloths. 
Flowered or Stitched, 
Muslins or White 
Calicoes, For eveiy 

2 18 4 

8 8 4 

• 

1 

i 

' 

« 


of the value. 

27 « 8 

82 9 2 

.82 iO 0 

37 10 0 

87 10 0 

37 10 0 

And further ditto 

Calicoes, Plain, 
White; Dimities, 
plain, white for every 

10 0 0 

i 

11 17 0 

i> 0 0 


07 10 0 

07 10 0 

lOOfi of the value. 

08 0 8| 

81 2 11 

02 10 Ot 

67 10 0 

And further ditto 

Prohiliited to l)e 
worn, or used, in 

8 0 8| 

8 19 2 

r> 0 0 




Great Britain. 







Warehousinjjj duty 

Articles of Manu- 
factures of Cotton 
wholly or in part 
made up, not 
otherwise ciiar^?- 
cd with duty, for 
every 10(t€ of 

8 (; 8 

8 1*9 2 

0 0 




the value. 


32 9 2 

i;i2 ioj.)i 

>0 _0 () 

50 0 050 0 Oi 


• By Troa-sury order, ihid ApriJ, Xankia cloths paid JtlO uer eeat. which rate was ooatuiuod 
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I > # KHtes of Dttty 

^ • i# ehar/f9abl» 

* ': j on Uko articloa 

I ( »i the produce of 

IB25. 182G. 18V7. 1828. 1S39. ! 188(1. iSll. 1*1 882. ; 

; i ' , 

I • , i i British 

! .Colonics. 1'?’^- 

J ; 1 _tries. 

s. cl. s. d. £. St dk s. d.k‘. 8. d. €. 5. d.|t‘. s. d.lt'. s. dJ. s.d 


‘’7 10 0*10 0 oiio^ 0 ojlO 0 OjlO 0 0|l0 0 0|10 0 010 0 OjlO 0 dio 0 0 


67 10 010 OOilO OOjlO 0 010 0 010 0 010 oolio 0 010 odiooo 


10 0 010 0 0 10 OOjlO 0 010 0 010 0 0:0 0 010 0 010 0 0 


20 0 020 0 020 0 020 0 0:20 0 obo 0 020 0 020 0 020 0 02000 


•Per Act 1826 
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1 

1 

! 

1 • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

itnido'. 

t 

f 

9 

1818. 

1814. 

1819. 

1823. 

1824. 

1. 

Hair or Goat’s AVooi. 

£■. s. d. 

f 

t. i<. d. 

s. (1. 

£. s. d. 

8. d. 

£. s. d. 

ff 

Manufac-turowS of, or 







of Hair or Goat’s 
AVool andany othor 
Material not parti- 




. » 

1 


i 

cnlarly enumerated 







or char^red with 





« 


doty, per cent, on 







the value. 

m t; 8 

81 2 11 

i 

62 10 0 

07 10 0,1)7 10 0 

67 ](* 0 

And further per 
cent, on the 




value. 

Homs, m., Buftalo, 

2 I."? 4 

:> 3 4j 

.I 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

Bull, Cow or Ox, 
the 100. 

And fui'ther per 

0 4 8 

j 

0 0 ol 

h i 
i 

0 !> 

0 5 0 
T)er cwt. 

(1 

0 r> 0 

0 5 0 

cent on value, 
Lacquei’ed Ware per 

2 18 4 

3 3 4| 

... 

... 

... 


cent, on value. 

And further per 

68 6 8 

81 2 11! 

62 10 0 

62 10 0i(>2 10 062 10 0 

1 i 

i 1 

cent on value. 
Mats and Mattinti: per 

2 18 4 

3 3 4 

1 

1 

... 1 

! 

... 

cent, on tJie vine. 

68 6 8 

81 2 11 

C2 10 0 

50 0 0 

50 (t 0 

50 0 0 

Irajported from a 
British Possession 


] 

1 




per cent, on the 



')0 0 0 



value. 

And fui’tlier pei* 

68 6 8 

81 2 11162 10 a 

1 1 

j() 0 Ji)! 

)0 0 0 

cent, on the value. 
Oil of Aniseed per 

2 13 4 

3 3 41 
) 

... 1 

1 


... 

t 

^ cent, on value. 

68 6 8 

81 2 11| 

0 3 9 
per lb. i 
wt. i 

0 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 
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; * ! Wales ot Duty 

j ■ i churuoable 

i • ! * mi like articles 

: * * \ Oie produce of 

1825 ' l82t) 1827 1828 1829 183<) IS.'!! 1892 conutrics. 

i * 

' Drififih 

s. (1. -t'. s. (I, i\ s. d. .t. s. (1. s. d. 1\ s. d. s./l. s. d. s. d. £. s. d. 

,» 0M3O 0 080 0 080 0 O80 0 080 0 0i:0 0 080 0 080 0 080 CO 

■ i 


0 2 4: (i 2 4 0 2 4 0 2 4 0 2 4| 0 2 41 0 2 4; 0 2 4 0 2 41 0 2 4 


0o30 OulaO 0 080 0 080 0 080 0 0180 0 0;80 0 0 80 0 0 80 0 0 


20 0 020 0 020 0 020 0 020 0 020 0 0 20 0 o!20 0 0 

i I 5 0 020 0 0 

20 0 0 20 0 020 0 ol 5 0 0 5 0 0, 5 0 Ol 0 0 Oi 5 0 0 


ii 4 0 0 4 0 0 4 0 0 4 OM) 4 0 0 0 oj 0 4 o‘ 0 1 4| 0 J 4 0 14 
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4 


« 

• 


Articios 

m2 

1813 

1814 

1819 

1823 

1824 

- 



/ 



f - 


s. d. 

s. d. 

i*. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

« 

ii. s. d. 

e. s. d. 

And further per 

2 13 4 

3 .V 4 




* ... 

cent, on value. 






0 2 6 

Oil. Oocmnut 

m 0 8 

81 2 It 

3 6.C 

3 2 • 6 

0 2 6 




per ton 
by Trea- 

|)er cA^t. 






siiry or- 







der 22 







Aung. 

until 8th 






1814, 

June. 



And further i)er 
cent, on value. 

2 13 4 

3 3 4 

... 

0 2 0 
after 8th 






June. 



Rxeiso Duty per 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 6 

0 1 6 

0 1 6 

lb. 







Silk Manufaetui’os, 

Frohibited lor Honu> use until 1826 


•f . 

Bandannoes and all 
other Handkerchiefs, 






• 

in ^pieces, not ex- 
ceeding six yards in 







length. 







If more than six 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

t * » 

... 

yards and not 
exceeding seven 







yards in length. 







and further for 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

r 


every additional 







length, not ex- 
ceeding a yard. 






« 

1 
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^—(Contintifid) 



• 


i 


1 



liates ' 

Duty 




1 





now chareeablo 




I 



* 


on liko 

artinlos 



« 

[ 

• 




the proiluco 

182'). 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1820. 

1830. 

1831. 

1.332. 

of othoi 
countrioa. 




i 





British 

ij'oret^n 
Oouii ■ 



1 

i 

N 



1 


(■olonios. 

• trioii. 

~l 

s. d. 

£. s. d. 

y, d. 

£, s. d. 

ij. s. d. 

it. s. d. 

it. d. 

£'. s. d. 

it. s. d. 

... 

it. s. d 

0 2 G 

(I 2 6 

0i 2 6 

( 

1) 2 6 

... I 

0 2 (j 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 2 fi 


V> 









To oth 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ap. 










0 1 6 

Timsfo 

rrod to 

Custo 

ms. 

... 

... 

... 




30 0 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 




per 

per 


per 







cent. 

piece. 


cent. 


! 





on 



on 


i 

i 




value 


1 

1 ' 

value. 







30 0 0 

' % 

0 7 0 

1 

0 7 Oi 

20 0 oi 

20 0 0 

O 

o 

5 

20 0 0; 

1 



per 

per 


per 







cent. 

piei^e. 


cent. 







on 



on 







value. 



value. 

i 






30 *0 0 

0 1 0 

0 'l 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

o 

o 




per 

per 


per 







cent. 

yard. 


cent. 







on 

• 


on 







value. 



value. 
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• 

• 

i 

4 1 

j 

Arrk'les. 

1818. .1814. 1819. 

•: i 

182:$. 

1824. 



i i 

' i ^ 1 . 



i 

: #■ 


s. d. j ,C. s. d. £. d. £. s. d. 

t'. s. d. 

# 

£*. s. d. 

i 

Silk TafTaties rind 

Prohibited tor Home use iintii 182G 


.r. 

1 

other Plain or Fi^nr- 



i 

f^d Silks, not otlier- 

# 


i 

Afviso desrrii»o(]. 

1 1 


! 

„ The produce ot 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 


1 

... j 

and imported 




from a British 


1 


Possession. 




„ Canton or diina 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 

... i ... 


Crapes 




If flowered or tain- j 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 




)»oured with silk. I 

1 




4 

Manufa(;tii res of 1 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto 

< ... 



silk or of silk 





and any mate- 





rial, not other- 





wise charjited 





with duly. 





Warehousing du- 

8 G 8 8 19 2 0 0 0 ... 

... r 

... 


ties, chargeable 

1 




on the above. 





r although prohi- 



f 


bited for Ilfme 

j 




Usey percent, on 

I 




the value. 

i 
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-GontinufH. 


IS25. 1826. 1 1827. 1828 


; ’ i ^ lUttia rtf D*t.r 

! ' now charyeabla 

j • i on lito articloa 

» I i tUo produce of 

1829. I l8:-{0. 1?:U. | 18:52. o'ko^ co««triM. 

I ' i ItritiHti 

i i ColoniPS. 


£ 1 . 8 . d. i. d. £. s. d.£. s. d. £• s. d.ii;. s. d. £. s. d. s. d.|£. s. d.£. s. d 


.H() 0 00 10 Ul 0 10 

per per ll>. j 
(ieiit. M. ! 

on , I 

value. 

;-J0 0 0 (I 10 0 0 10 

pel* per lb. 

cent. wt. 

on 

value 

30 0 olOlO 0 0 10 

per per lb. 

cent. vvt. ; 

on i 

value 

:>0 (10 14 0 14 

per per lb. 

cent. wt. 

on 

value. 

30 0 0 080 0 

per 
cent, 
on 

value. 


030 0^0130 0 030 0 0l30 (» 0| 
per ' ! j I I 

cent, i j I I 

on I i j i 

value : ! ... I 

020 (‘ 0 j 2 O 0 0 i 20 0 020 0 0 
per I ' 

cent, i I 

on I ! 

value 1 ^ 

030 0 ijiao 0 0 30 (I 030 <» 0j30 0 0 per 
per I 

cent, j j 

on ; ; i 

value i I I,,.. , i 

030 0 0130 0 0130 0 (»;30 (» 0 ; 
per i . I i 
cent i I ; 

on j ! 

value i ^ . j 

030 0 030 0 0 | 3 O 0 0 l 30 0 ((i 
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Aj'tick^s. 


Soap. Hard, ])'>r 
on value 

And flirt hor por 
cent, on values 

Spirits, ri u Arrak per 
gallon 

Bxcise d'lty also 
until 18 Jo. 

Sujyrar' Die (‘wt •• 

And further per 
(rent, on value. 

Tea, per cent, on tlie 
value. 

Excise 

An Excise iJuty 
also until 181,0 
when the Duty 
was wliolly coi- 
ler'ted l>y t]te 

p]xcise : - 

t)n Jill 'Fea sold at 
or under Js. 

per Ib, 

.Dith) above 2s. poi' i}». 

Tortoise siioll, nnirf], 
per lb. 

Mauufactuj'cxl pe?’ 
cent. OQ value. 

And further per 

rent, on values. 


* 

my2. 

• 

« 

’ i • 

• • 

18 ia. 1814. 1810 . ! 1823. 

. /. ‘ ... 

f 

1824. 

i. .s. d. 

r 

;t. .s. <1. i*. .S. d. ii*. .s. d. i'. S. d. 

1 

*£, 8. d.j 

68 6 8 

SI 2 n 02 10 OiuO 0 Oi I so 

1 *8 0 

2 la 4 

! |per «.iWt. 

:i. ;; 4 ... 1 ... ,|- ... 

... 

0 1 s 

0 1 n 0 2 1 0 2 it 0 2 1 

0 2 1 

0 19 1 

»/4 ! 

0 19 1 0 17 0 0 17 Oj 0 1? 0 

017 0 

1 la 0 

6/j C/sj «|g: 

1 la 0 ; •_> 0 0 2 0 Oi ;> an 

3 3 0 

l 0 0 

1 0 0; ! ... 

j 1 


o 

o 

6 0 O' 6 0 OAll ex-i 


i :cise mi- ! 

00 0 o; 00 0 0 00 O O! til 8th ! ! 


i 

j .ume i 
.lllOl.ius- 
loin h j 
i ! Excise ! 

j i alter 8 ! 

1 j June ! 

1 ... 90 0 OiDO 0 0 

1 ! ' 

i 

1 

96 ooi 


i 1 : ' ; 

.. j ... Iioo 0 olioo 0 olioo ooi 

0 a 4 

0 a 11 ! 0 an o 4 o; o 40 

0 4 0‘ 

68 6 8 

W 2 ! '/2 ( 

81 2 11|62M (150 0 Oi 50 0^0 

! 

r>0 0 0: 

2 la 4 

i 

;i a 4.| ... ' ... 

i i 

1 

**' ! 

1 

if 

i 


* portiiui nf lin) ;i5>ovo duties on 8uj;ar wits suspen Iml^under ruu .'kUtiiurity ol the 

tntrds Vf the Treabi«rv aeeordirj.L' te the avc-ratf-o piicus pubji5l;e<i in thi^ (lazette. 
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-( Continual) 


1 1 

i ' 

t 

1 

82.'», j 1820, 

1 

i 

1 

1827,' 1 

1 

1828, 

! j 

! n 

* 1 

1S29, 

1 

! 

f 

18H0. ! 

mi j 

i 

, j 

j 

is:i2, 

i I ‘ 

1 i 

sf^l. i t:.%. d.! £, s. d. 

S. d. 

s. d. 

. £. s. d 

. £. .s. d.i £. s. (1. 


Jtale of Duty 
j>ow char^'oabJo 
'■*n like articitis 
tlio produce of 
other 
rountrios. 


liritish 


: S 0 j 4 10 0: 4 10 o: 4 10 0 


4 10 O' 


' 4 10 0 


Foroijfn 

(<OUJl- 

trift*. 


i 

... 1 , ... , ... j ... 

1 ■■■ i ! 


17 () ! 

i 2 o; 1 2 0! 1 2 oj I 2 o! 1 2 0 

i 1 2 oi 1 2 0! 

0 !l 0 

: 

; ! 1 ; 

I ; 1 



(.’■iSitoniif. j 1 

! ! 

i I 


• a o! : 

. ■ i 

_ o . 

o 

. 

o 

i n n 0! H 0 

i 1 

1 .1 0 


£. pi. (l.j £. >s. d. 
4 10 Oj 4 10 of 1 S Oj 4 10 0 

1 2 (i 


3 3 0 


:t‘i 0 o' iKi 0 o; 9(J 0 ol Of) 0 o: 0(1 0 0; !)(i 0 0 

! i ; i ' 

lOO 0 0|100 0 O'lOO 0 0100 0 OilOO 0 OjlOO 0 0 

0 '1 0 0 2 0*0 2 o! 0 2 0: 0 2 0 ' 


S) 0 Oi 20 0 0' 20 0 Oi 20 0 Oj 20 0 0 


00 0 0: 0 Ojpj-(^)}ji« 

I i l)itod, 

100 0 oil 00 0 0| ditto , 

0 2 0| 0 2 0; 0 1 o! 0 2 0 


0 2 0 | 

20 0 Oj 20 0 0 20 0 O! 20 0 o! 


i 


! 


20 0 0 


four months until wh»‘n the suspension closed. 
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■ ' w 

Article's. 

T 

( 

1812. 

f- 

1 

1818. 1 

j 


£. 8. d. 

£. s. d. 

Wool (Cotton Wool) 
— the lOO lbs. 

Goods, Wares and 
■Vlerchandize, beiuK* 
either in part or 
wholly manufac- 

tured, and not beirj« ! 
enumerated or des- 
cribed, or otherwise 
eharffed with Duty, 
and not prohibits 
to be imported into 
or used in (}reat 
Britain : - 

0 !« 11 

0 16 11 

i 

For every 100£ of 
the value 

Goods, Wares and 
Mercliandize. not 

being either in part 
or wholly manufac- 
tured, and not being 
enumerated oi- des- 
cribed, or otherwise 
cliarged with Duty, 

fi8 fi 8 

81 2 11 

and not proliilhted 
to be imported into 
or used in Great 
Britain : 


' 

For every 1 00£ 
of the valtio 

26 18 4 

;i 13 4 

And further per 
cent ou value. 

2 18 4 

1 

3 3 4 
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-( Concluded) 


1825. i 182C. 


£. ^(l-k IS. d 
0 0 O; G 0 0| 


1827.’ 


!£. s. d.| 
0 0 01 


20 0 0120 0 0 20 0 0i20 0 0 20 0 0 20 0 0;20 0 o!20 0 OL’O 0 0120 0 I 


1828. I 1829. ■ 1830. 


1831. I 1832, 


Ix’tloa of DiUy 
now oharifOablo 
•>111 liko aiticloB 
tho proflat'o of 
other 
comilries. 


tiritish i 
Co!onioa.| 


£. s. dJ£. s. d.£. s. d. s. d.i£. s. d. !£. s. d. :£. s. d. 

i ^ ! i 

() 0 0: (i 0 0 (j 0 0 0 r> 10 0 :> io| 0040 r» 

: : the I 

: ^ cwt. I I 

: ■ ; i i 


i 


10 0 ojio o-o!io 0 ojio 0 o;io o oi 

». 

i 


10 0 OilO 0 Oj 5 0 0! 5 0 0; 5 0 


4 



OO 'EUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 

i 

Some ' of the natives of Bengal wlvi were malnnfac- 
turers and dealers in cotton and silk- piece-goods, the 
fabrics, of Bengal, presented a petition, dated Calcutta, 
1st September 1831, to the Right Honorable the Lords 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade, &c. This 
petition was ‘‘signed by 117 iiatives of high respect 
ability.” They wrote : 

< 

“That of late years your petitioners have found their 
business nearly superseded by the introduction of the. 
fabrics of Great Britain into Bengal, the importation of 
which augments every year, to the gredt prejvdice of the* 
native manufacturers. 

“That the fabrics of Great Britain are consuthed in 
Bengal without any duties being levied thereon to protect 
the native fabrics. 

“That the fabrics of Bengal are charged with the 
following duties when they are used in Great Britain : 

“On manufactured cottons, 10 per cent. 

“On manufactured silks, 24 „ * 

“Your petitioners most humbly implore your Lordships' 
consideration of these circumstances, and they feel con- 
fident that no disposition exists in England to shut the 
door against the industry of any part of the inhabitants 
of this great Empire. 

* These duties were much heavier before. They seem to have 
been lowered, when the Indian manufactures had been nearly 
crushed, and so there was no possibility of their competing with 
the English ones. 
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“They, theret^re, pray to be admitted to me privilege 
of British subjects, and, humbl;^ entreat yo«r Loidships 
to allow the cotton and silk fabrics of Bengal to •be used 
in Great Britain “free ‘of duty,” or at the same rate 
wliich may be charged on British Sabrics consumed in 
Bengal. 

“Your Lordships must be aware* of the immense ' 
advantages the British manufacturers derive from their 
skill in constructing and using machinery, which enables 
them to undersell the unsctentific manufacturers of Bengal 
in their owp coijntry ; and although your petitioners are 
not sanguine in expecting to derive any great advantage 
from*having their prayer granted their minds would feel 
gratilied by such a manifestation of your Lordships’ 
goodwill towards them ; and such an instance of justice 
to the natives of India, ivould not fail to endear the 
British (Jovernment to them. 

“They, therefore, confidently trust, that your Lordships’ 
righteous consideration will be extended to their British 
subjects, without exception of sect, country or color.” 

Tliis,petition, signed by 117 respectable natives, 
was unsaccessfuJ. It was unsuccessful, because if 
the prayer of the petitioners had been granted, it would 
not have promoted the ‘interest and liappiiiess’ of the 
natives of India, for in the Charter Act of 1813 it was 
laid down that it was the duty of England to promote 
the happiness of the people of India ! According to 
Sir Lepel Grifllin and many other Englishmen to his 
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waj ’of tlunking, England stands in'^tlK!. rolatfon of 
Providenco to the inhabitants of India. So England 
knows ivhat is good for India and what is calculate, d 
to promote tlie interest and happiness of fho natives 
of India ! 

When the above mentioned petition was unsuccess- 
ful, the London merchants connected with the Ead 
India Trade, to. show their philanthrop}* addressed 
a letter to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, dated l;>th October, 1S32, In w’^jeh they 
wrote : 

i 

“We beg leave to la.v before your Honourable Court 
a case which appears to ns to be one of considerable 
hardship to the Indian manufacturers, and to the Indian 
export mercliants, in order tiiat your Honourable Court 
may examine into the same, and grant tlie relief wo 
solicit on their iiohalf and our own, as comiectod witli the 
India Trade. 

“2. Piece-goods manufactured in Bengal, pay upon 
tlieir entrance into Calcutta an inland duty of 2di per 
cent, and no drawback thereof is allowed upon exportation 
to the United Kingdom or elsewhere ; whilst upon indigo, 
cotton, liemp and tol)acco, the whole inland duties ^ are 
drawn back on exportation to the United Kingdom. 

“3. It may be pre.sumed that this distinction was 
adopted at a time when the latter articles were con.sidered 
the staple productions of India, and jt was deemed 
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expedient to th6 growers, and when the# justice and 
policS^ of protecting the native fabrics was « not so 

apparent ; /«/<;, if any, iiritkh maniifuclures being then 
imported into India. 

“4. But now, when tlie British goo(is are inii)orted 

largely into that country, on paying; a duty of 2 V 2 per, 
cept only, ‘and whilst the Indian manufactures are 
subjected to a duty of 20 per cent on ,silk and 10 per 
' cent on cotton goods, upon their importation into the 

United Kingdom, it does appear to us, not only reasonable 
and fair, knt a measure of wise policy towards tlie natives 
of India, to reduce, as much as may he practicable, 
so great an inequality in duties, wiiich give so marked a 
preference in favor of British goods ; and no relief could 
be more immediately applied, with so little sacrifice, as 
the occasion of the drawback of the inland dxity of 2 V 2 
per cent, on piece-goods exported from Calcutta to the 
United Kingdom., 

“5. In proposing tliis course to your Honourable 

Court, xve beg leave to call its attention to the policy of 
the Britiijh Legislature, by w'hich a bounty is allowed on 
silk goods manufactured in the United Kingdom (whetlier 
manufactured from raw, or from foreign or British 
thrown silk), upon their exportation, of 3s. (id. per lb. on 
all articles valued* at 14s. per lb. and upwards, or say 
25 per cent on the 14s. being the supposed equivalent 
for the duties previously levied on the materials thereof 
and we trust that the Honourable Court will see the 
justice, under .the peculiar circumstances of India, of 
following the same policy towards the native maifufacturers 
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of India, th^t the British Parliament has • adopted towards 
Britisli 4manufacturers. 

“fi. An Application to the r British Government *to 
reduce the duties gn the cotton and silk fabrics of India 
imported into the ITuited Kingdom has not been successful 
. though signed by a very nmuorons body of tiie most 
respectable natives, and this disappointment would, ^we 
think, tend to enjianco the merit of tlie concession now 
sought for. 

“ 7 . Having thus siated the chief points which we 
rest the expediency of the measure we '^^roposc, we 
conclude by respectfully praying your Honourable ^Court 
to give early instruction to your Governments abroad to 
allow the inland duty of 2V2 per cent on piece-goods, tlie 
manufacture of British India, to bo entirely drawm back 
upon their exportation to the United Kingdom. 

Well, philanthropy does not go hand in hand with 
shopkeeping. So these shopkeepers who‘were signatories 
to the above letter knew what they were about when 
they indited it. It was not all philanthropic or 
altruistic considerations which have led them to 
recommend 

“to allow the inland duty of 2 ^li per cent on piece- 
goods, the manufacture of British India, to be entirely 
drawn back upon their e.vportation to the United 
Kingdom.” 

But the above letter met with no better fate than 
the petition of 117 respectable natives of Bengal. 
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The authoriftes were determi|Tied to destpiy Indian 
industries by all means in their power. * Indian 
imports wdre subjected to heavy duties in England. 
But it may be argued that England * j\nd the countries 
to which Indian goods were re-exported from England, 
w'ere not the, oul.y markets for Indihn manufactures, 
and that their extensive native land gave to Indians a 
* sufficiently largo market.. We, therefore, inoceed to 
show that in India itself other means Avero employed to 
crush manufactures and dishearten the manufacturers. 
ThcMnland transit and custom duties Avere imposed on 
Indian manufactures Avith the object, it Avould seem, to 
strangling home industries. It was due to the exposure 
of the abuses and malversation of the customs officers 
that the Indian (Jovernment Avas compelled to take 
notice of the •matter. Mr. Alexander Koss, when a 
member of the Supreme Council during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Bentinck, mooted the question of 
the abofition of those duties. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
Avas appointed to report on the matter. The report 
Avhich ho drcAv up wa.^ a very able State document 
reftTring to which Macaulay Avrote : — 

“I havq never read an abler state paper, and I do 
not believe that there is, I Avill not say in India, but in 
England, another man of twenty-seven who could have 
written it.” 
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The uaturc of tl/e transit duties *aiid internal 

(•uston|s has beeji very well described by the Jlon’ble 
Frederick Shore, son of Lord Teigninouth,in one of fiis 
“Notes on Tndiani Affairs” in reviewing Sir Charles 
Trevelyan's Koport. He writes ; 

“The native system of transit duties* and internal ' 
customs, partake^ more of the nature of a toll. It is 

cliarged at so much per ox-load, pony-load, camel-load* 

cart-load etc., without reference to the vjdue of the 

floods. It is, fjoucrally speaking, so light, tha^ there is no 
temptation to smuggle ; there is no pretext for ^search 
on the part of tlie custom-house officers, no pass is 
required ; there are no forms to undergo ; . . . These tolls 
were probably payable every forty, fifty or sixty miles ; 
so that, in reality, goods were subject to duty in propor- 
tion to the distance they were carried, which was paid 
by instalments as they proceeded 

“The English, strongly imbued with that prejudice 
which is so generally prevalent, that every native custom 
or system, must, of course, be inferior to wlrnt should 
be introduced from England, in their wisdom, condemned 
the native arrangement in and resolved to devise 

one whicli should free the merchant from these vexatious 

• « 

tolls. . . . The principle on which the English system w'as 
formed w'as, to take the whole duty at once and fiu’nish 
the merchant Avith a pass, (called roAvannah), Avhich should 
free him from all payment to the end of his journey. 

In the first place, it might have been supposed that as 
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goods were to the . same |duty wlietli(|r they were 

destirftd for a long or a short journey at least, ^iie duty 
wSuld have .been fixed «t the average of vvhat was paid 
under the native toll system for greater, and less distance; 
but no ; — the standard fixed was tlie ’ aggregate of all 
the tolls levied on goods pi'oeeedinp to the greatest 
, distances : thus, under the name of a consolidation, 
making an immense increase of the dyty. This was the 
• first specimen which the jnerchants experienced of the 
superior benefits of the Englisii tfovernment, imposing a 
mucli iiiglt/r tax on tlieir merchandise than they had 
over paid before. 

“Tne next point is the pass, oi' rowannali, which the 
merchant procures, when lie despatclics liis goods, whicli 
is productive of immense annoyance. Suppose a merchant 
from I'cttehghur sent off a boat-load of goods to Calcutta 
on their arrival at that city, unless he could di.spose of 
.the whole boat-load in oue lot, the pass he had received 
at tlie former place was no longer auy use to him ; ho 
w’as obliged to carry it to the Custom-house, and exchange 
it for otliers adapted to tJie separate portions of liis 
cargo, wdiich he hud disposed of to different people ; for 
this, he is charged an additional duty, of half a rupee 
per cent; but this is trifling, compared witli the loss of 
time sjient in attendance at the Custom-house, and the 
obstruction to the free sale, and the removal of the 
merchant’s gpods. A pass is only in force a year ; should 
the goods remain unsold at the expiration of that period, 
the merchant can procure an exclumge or renewed pass ; 
but ho must give up the old pass before the ex,piration 
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of the year* and provejtho ideptity of tflo goods ; and he 
then tfill rojiciv'e liis reneired pass on payment of* half a 
rupee per cent. If lie fails, lie must pay the duty over again ; 
and indeed, the * difficulty of proving the identity of the 
goods, and the delay in the inquiry at the custom-house 
and the consequept loss of time to the merchant is often 
so great, that many of them prefer, as a less evil, at qnce 
to paj the duty *■ over again. . . . There are many other 
difficulties caused to trade by this pass-system, one only* 
of w'liich I shall specify. In many cases, it is impossible 
for merchants to pay the duty and take'out passes : 
when they are going to fairs and markets (which are 
often held at places fifty or even eighty miles from a 
custom-house), they cannot tell beforehand, what quantities 
of goods they may purchase, or sometimes of what 
description ; for, on reaching the fair they may find 
certain goods whicli they had not previously thought of, 
very cheap ; and, therefore, may buy a, considerable quan- 
tity : they leave the fair with their purcliases, intending 
honestly to pay the duty at the next custom house, but 
unfortunately before tlioy reacli it, they must pass within 
the limits of one of its outposts (chokies), and according 
to law, the goods are liable to confiscation, for passing a 
chokey unprotected by a rowaunah.” 

Then Mr. Shore refers to tlie search houses 
and the right of search being cousiderabJe impedi- 
ments ill the way of trade. He writes : 

“To prevent smuggling, it was dqeraed necessary to 
establish an immense number of these search-houses, 
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each containing ^n establjshraentj whose duty# it was to 
compafe the goods with the passes. By law, no search- 

9 t ^ 

house or chokey Avas to be fixed at a greater distance 
than four miles from a custom-liouse, . i . But in practice 
the law AA'as quite disregarded, and these search-houses 
were spread all over tiie country, soingtiincs at sixty or 
sevqpty miles* distant from a custom house. . . . We 
will now consider the nature of the i^owers vested in 
sn the officers stationed at tliese posts. They possessed 
the right of search in the fullest extent, and were sup- 
posed to ascertain the species of goods, quantity, number 
and description of packages, value of the goods, etc., 
and that these agree with what i.s stated in the pass.... 
It i.s evident that tlie delay and expense to the merchant 
would be so great, that, were the law fairly enforced by 
every search-officer, it would put an entire stop to the 
trade of tiie country. 

>» “It has often Ijeen asked, why do not those who are 
subject to such extortions bring forward their complaints? 
Simply because they would lose rather than gain. They 
would fiu(l it impossible to obtain any redress, or only 
at such an expense and delay, that the remedy 
would be worse than the disease. 

“We hear loud complaints of the impoverishment of 
the people, the falling-olT of the internal trade, and the 
decline instead of the increase of manufactures. Is it to 
be wondered lat ? Could any other result be anticipated 
from the intolerable vexation to whicli all merchants are 
exposed by our. internal customs ? Mr. Trevelyan 
observe.s, that the profession of the merchant in the 
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interior of, the countr^l is both iinpleasafit and disreputable, 
on account of tiie complete state of dependence in which the 
most.respectable people are plac#d, on the meanest custom- 
house officer.’ ‘When respectable people in the provinces 
who have capital, lying idle in their hands, and who 
probably, complam of the difficulty of finding employment 
for it, are asked why they do not engage- in trade, ^theyi 
almost invarialjjjy reply, that they cannot submit to 
supplicate every low custom-house officer on four rupeee 
a raontli, who has the power of detaining their goods, 
under pretence of searching them.’ V . . . Native 
gentleme]! at Delhi liave, for the sake of employing their 
capital, engaged in the shawl-trade witli Beneras. The 
result has always been the detention of their goods at 
some custom-house, and their giving up the pursuit, after 
liaving suffered heavy losses. The poor natives of India 
submit to all this, as they do to every other extortion 
and oppression which they suffer at our hands because 
they look upon redress as hopeless ; but hoar the bitter 
complaints which were made to Lieutenant Burnes, (who 
knew nothing of our custom-house system] by the 
merchants of Bokhara. They actually declared that the 
vexatious annoyances and extortion practised on merchants 
in the Britisii-Indiaii provinces, were inlinitely greater 
than they experienced in Russia, Dishawar, Kabool, or 
Bokhara ! . . . . 

“The effect of tins system upon manufactures, is to 
discourage all on a large scale, and to cause the whole 
of different processes to bo performedr in a petty way, 
on the 'same spot, hov/evcr inferrior those employed may 
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DC ror some parts; of the work, an Jl however unsuited the 
locality may be. tv"here business i4 carried on ♦on a lar^e 
scale, tfie materials must, of course, offfin be* brought in 
small quantitifjs from a Sonsiderablo distance, so that 
the groat manufacturer has to pay a donbje duty, — once 
on the raw material, and again on tlie iinished article, 
while the small manufacturer and dealer*, who goes not 
■l)Gyojjid the liife of chokies, either to procure tlie raw 
material, or to sell his goods, avoids the* payment of all 
<I\ities. Shawls are, by one 'extraordinary system, made 
to pay a double du^y, l)oth together amounting to 20 per 
cent, leather pays three times, altogether 15 per cent, 
cotten ^Lir times, before it is made into cloth, altogher 
17^2 per cent. So many articles are liable to double and 
treble duty, because the same pass which has been taken 
out for the raw material docs not correspond with the 
manufactured article.’’ 

Then in a postscript, Ui\ Shore adds : 

“Wo have for years been vaunting tlie splendid 
triumph of English skill and capital in carrying cotten 
from India England and, after manufacturing it there 
bringing the cloth to India, and underselling tiie natives. 
Is this any way surprising under such an intolerable 
system as is above described ; and wliile tlie staples of 
India ar« almost proscribed at home ? In fact, if this be 
continued much longer. India will, cro long, produce 
nothing but food just sufficient for the population, a few 
coarse earthen ware pots to ' cook it in, and a few coarse 
cloths. Ofdy remonf’ this iitrubtfs atifl fhr tahlrs frift very 
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soon he turned. The dther is the great self-complacence 
with whicR we talk ofe the oonfidence reposed by the 
peoplo^in oui* gc^vernment, judging from the large sums 
which they invest in the Crov^rnment fund^. What are 
they to do ’^y?th their money ? . . , . Groverament, in 
their ignorance, have done all they can to annihilate trade 
and mamifacturef^, which they will, unless they change 
their measures, accomplish in a few years more t(the^ 
number of boats* laden with goods whicli used to leave 
FuiTukhabrtd twelve or fourteen years ago was at least 
treble, what it is at present). Five or even four per cent, 
is better than nothing but it needs not the gift of prophecy 
to foresee, that ... if the landed tenures in the ^ North- 
western Provinces were placed on a footing of security 
and if trade and manufactures wore tolerated, — they do 
not require (meomaoemenh but only to be exonerated 
from the present customs and duties, — uot only would 
Ooveniment be unable to borrow at such low interest, 
but the price of the existing funds would speedily fall/’ * 

It is true that the inland transit duty was abolished 
afterwards, but not till the industries in the British 
Indian provinces were so much crippled that there Avas 
no hope of their revival again. 

AVhile the Christian natives of England were 

M 

congratulating themselves on the expansion o*f their 
export trade to India following the- abolition of the 
monopoly of the East India Company in 1813, what 
was the state of affairs rogardijig the Export Trade of 
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Indian totton ^iid^iece-goods to England ? This question 
will he answered *by the foiloivingUablo : 


Years 


Bai.es 

*PlECE.S 

1814-15 


*3,842 


]. SI 8-19 


.536 


1823-24 


1,337 

106,516 

1824-25 


1,878 

167,524 

•1825-26 


1,253 

111,225 

1826-27 


541 ’ 

4/, 572 

* 1827-28 


7^6 

50,654 

1828- 29 i 

1829- 30^ 


433 

32,626 

13,043* 

Tlfb iuimber 

' of cotton piece-goods Aventon decreasing 

year after year 

and this 

: state of affairs 

was not indi- 

cative of the 

material 

prosperity of 

the natives of 


Hindustan. 


SIR. C. C. GHCSE. COLLECIiOr^^ 
JL'EE .<.>7.4 / /» .' SO< 'll ' ! V' 
CALCVn . : 


P. 883 Appendix to Report from Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, Vol. IT, part ii (London, 1832*) 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EXPORT TRADE OF INDIA. 

Sufficient attention has not been directed to the 
export trade of India. The export trade niaiulr 
consists of raAv materials. For tlie proper dovelopinent 
of Indian industries this ‘ export of I'aw materials 
from India sljould also be prevented. '‘It has not 
benefited India in the least. India verj largely 
ex|)orts food grains, for example, u'heat, rice and 
pulses. By their export their ])rices have gone up 
and tlnis scarcity is st'vcrely felt in India in years 
of drought. The export tradi; is to a certain extent 
responsible for the famines Avhich so frequently 
devastate largo tracts of the Indian continent. The 
object of every civilized government is to reduce 
the struggle for (‘xistence, as far as possible, and 
not to make it keener. Now the export of food 
materials has just the opposite effect. Therefore, 
no government which exists solely for the good 
of people will encourage export of food materials. 
But it is <iuite a different thing with the Government 
of India. The interests of India are sacrificed for 
the benefit of the people of England. In his Avork on 
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National Lifa, a7i4 N'^^ioval Charahter, . ]Ar. 
Pearson writes that : 

“The corn of India has Doea transported at 
uifremunerative rates uRon Government fines, in order 

that the food of the people might be cheapened.” 

Yes it has been “cheapened” ; but “the people” 
referred to here are the people of England, not 
thgse of India. When England Avas an agricultural 
country, there were corn laws inea»t for the benefit 
of the proper population. * It is necessary to refer to 
these cony Iaw,s to show how the State had the 

interests of its subjects at heart Ijecky writes : — 

“T^e older policy of the country was to prohibit 
absolutely the exportation of corn, but with tiie 

increased production of agricultural interest, this 
policy was abandoned at the end of the fourtecntli 
century, and after more than one violent fluctuation, 
.^a law of Charles TI established a system which was 
in force at the Revolution. Under this law free 

exporfcition was permitted as long as the home price 
did not exceed fifty-three shillings and four pence 
a quarter ; while importation was restrained by 

prohibitory duties until that price was attained in 
the home market, and by a heavy duty of eight 

shillings in the quarter when the home price ranged 
between fifty-three shillings and four pence and eighty 
shillings. At the Revolution, however, a new policy 
was adopted. The duties on importation were 

unchanged, while exportation was not only permitted 
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but ' encouraged by s bounty of five shillings in 
the quarter as long ithe home price did not exceed 
forty-eight shillings. Arthur Young has devoted a 
considerable space to the subject of the corn laTS, 
and he considers ^the English law one of the highest 
examples of political wisdom. The system of an 
absolutely free corn trade which prevailed in Holland, 
would, he maintained, be ruinous in a country which 
depended mainly on its agriculture. The system' of 

forbidding all exportation of corn, which prevailed in 
Spain, Portugal, and many ’ parts of Italy, and during 
the greater part of the century - in France, was 

altogether incompatible with a flourishing corn 
husbandry. Prices would be too fluctuating— in some 
years so low that the farmers would bo ruined, in 
others so high that the people would be storved. 

It had been ‘the singular felicity’ of this country to 
have devised a plan which accomplished the strange 
paradox of at once lowering the price of corn and 
encouraging agriculture. “This was one of the most 
remarkable strokes of policy, and the the most contrary 
to the general ideas of all Europe, of any that ever were 
carried into execution’ and ‘it cannot be doubted,’ he 
said, ‘that this system of exporting with a bounty 
has been of infinite national importance.’ Burke 

declared that experience, the moat unerring of guides, had 
amply proved the value of the corn bounty of a means 
of supplying the English people with cheap bread* 

* “Ijeckys' History of England in the Eighteenth Centuiw 
pp. 24r)-247. 
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Should ^ not* the Government introaucc me 
provisions of thft corn laws in India for, the purpose 
of supplying the Indian people with cheap 'bread? 
A govoriimDnt which ‘has anj" sympathy for its 
subjects, should not hesitate to do so. , India is mainly 
an agricultural country now, and the laws which 
proved so jieuoficial to England w^hen that country 
was an agricultural one, are sure to be equally so 
in the case of India also. , 

In years of drought and famine, instead of food 
grains, otlier raw materials are ('xported from India 
whi»h are also detrimental to Indians interests. 
These raw materials consist of bones and hides of 

cattle which die in large numbers in times of 

scarcity. This export trade in hides has greatly 
affected the leather industry of India. The export of 

bones takes away out of the country one of the best 
manures available. 

Then again, the export of cotton has the tendency 
of making it dear in this country, and thus its 

export hampers the development of the cotton industry 
in India. Cotton seed yields a valuable oil and is 
a good food for cattle. Its exports, therefore, involves 
great loss. 

Thus we see that the export trade of India as 
it consists of raw materials only does not benefit 
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India in any way. N(j agricultural ’country, I6ast of 
all, India, requires any markets in any’ foreign country 
for licr raw* products. No, on the contrary i^l 
these raw products are needed to be 'retained in 
India for the proper development of her industries. 

. Had India been ^ an independent country, she would 
have prevented her export trade by • legislation. 
Why, England had to resort to this procedure for 
the development of her industries. Lecky writes : — ‘ 

“The offence of ‘owling’. or transporting Rrn^lish wool 
or sheep to foreign countries, was treated w'lth special 
severity, as it was supposed to assist the rival wpollen 
manufactures of the continent and the penalties against 
this offence rose to seven years’ trausporation. 

“Penalties but little less severe were exacted against 
those wlio exported fuachines employed in the chief 
Englisli industries, or who induced artificers to emigrate ; 
and any skilled workman who carried • his industry to a’' 
foreign market, if he did not return within six months, 
after being warned by the English ambassador, was 
declared an alien, forfeited all his goods aid became 
incapable of receiving any legacy nr gift.”* 

But the British Government will not certainly do 
that for India which proved advantageous to the 
developmeut of industries in England. On the contrary, 
it has been doing everything which may facilitate the 

* Lecky s History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
Vol. VII. p. :W3. 
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export of raw niaterials. . Heavy Government balances 
, the Imperial Bank of India are not made available 
to Indian joint stock banks for promoting of Indian 
industi’ies and trade but to foreign excbangc banks for 
facilitating the foreign trade of the country. How far 
th|it serves 4110 best interests of India is discussed 
below. 

Does Foreign Trade Benefit India ? 

Syed Mohammad Hossain, m. r. a. c., in his very 
valuable pamphlet on “Our difficulties and wants in 
the path of the progress of India” published in 1884 
wrote : — 

“It is a pity that our well-wishers, without considering 
the circumstances of the people and the density of the 
population, conclude that the encouragement of trade (in 
*its present state), ’and increasing the means of commu- 
nication will do good to India. They ought to consider 
that England, with a population of only 390 per square 
mile, canhot produce enough for the consumption of its 
people, and has to depend upon the produce of other 
countries. In 1882 of whe^t alone (omitting grain of all 
other kinds and (meat) no less than 64,171,622 cwts. were 
irapofted from other countries into England, and of these 
8,477,479 cwts. came from India — {Jotirnal of Itoyal 
AgrieuUurat Society, 1883, page xix) ; while India, with a 
population 416 per square mile, is expected to enlarge her 
trade by exchanjjing her food for mere fancy articles 
and luxuries. We should go further in detail *on this 
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point, and co'htrast briefly the agricultural condition of 
both countries, according to tlie Census Report, the 
North-Western Province (which we have taken for our 
illustration) contains a cultivated area of 540,420 square 
miles which is equal to 34,586,880 acres ; and the 
population being 44,107,869, the average cultivated area 
per head is 78 (From xxi. page 2). The cultivated area 
of the United Kingdom is 50,432,988, and the population 
is 35,278,999 (the Financial Reform Almanack, 1882, pages 
75 and 1357, or 1.42 acre per head. Now, with all her 
improved and scientific agriculture, with the outlay of 
large capital with artificial manures and the aid' of 
machinery, with an average yield of 30 bushels per acre 
England cannot support her people ; yet India, with her 
miserable modes of farming, with such insignificant farms 
and implements, with a scarcity of measures and means 
of irrigation, with an average yield of only 13 bushels 
(as per famine Report) or 187 bushels (per “Oudh Oazet- 
eer”) per acre, is expected to prosper by lier trade, vix., 
exportation of grain and by the increase of the means of 
communication. The result of this trade is that ’ when a 
bad year comes, or if in any year there is a falling off 
in tlie quantity of rainfall, famine threatens the country, 
thousands of people helplessly die, . and the whole 
affairs of the country are disturbed. In ordinary seasons, 
during four months of the year— May, June, December, 
and January, the lower class of peasants support their 
existence by living on wild herbs and wild grass seeds, 
the Mango and Mohwa fruit, or taking loans of grain 
from grain dealers.** 
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According to the Famine Commission Report, (Part i. 
p. ^0) in a season favourable throughout India, ^hat is 
if there be rfo local requfrements in any part of the 
country, owing to famine or a bad ’year, India has a 
surplus of 50,000,000 tons of grain for exportation from her 
produce. To make up this amount, Bengal is estimated 
*to contribute the largest quantity, i.e. 1,200,000 tons, and 
the other eight provinces an average of less than 
^0,000 tons. Of these our Province (N. W. P., which is 
taken for oujp example), can send from its produce, after 
the consumption of its population, 60,000 tons. Now we 
can calculate how much the Province could enrich its 
population simply by exporting its surplus food. It has 
been proved above that the Province has nothing from its 
manufactory and industry to send abroad ; and, as a 
matter of fact, besides a little opium and indigo, it does 
not grow any more valuable thing, such as tea, coffee, or 
dven cotton to such an extent that the produce need be 
taken into consideration. After all, then, there is nothing 
else left but grain for our trade. Now, for the sake of 
example, Oppose that the Province yields, in an average 
year, a surplus of 660,000 tons, and that there is no 
increase of population to affect the surplus quantity, and 
that the whole quantity consists exclusively of wheat, 
and th’at it is sent to the market of extreme profit, say 
to London. Suppose further that our wheat is, in 
quality and fn price equal to the American and Russian 
wheat in the market and that the demand for and the 
price of wheat (^hich has an inclination to fall) also 
remained as it is at present, and let the rate of exchange 
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be taken as ■-not worth-considering, then I say, under all 
these favourable circumstances, our 660,000 tons ^of 
wheat, which are equal to 1478,400,000 lbs., ai the present 
average rate of (found number), Rs. 27 equal to 45s. Id. 
per quarter (or .500 lbs.), would be worth in round 
numbers Rs. 79,900,000. Excluding all other charges, such 
as commission on both sides, local freight, etc., the mere 
carriage of this quantity from India at the rate of 40s, 
or Rs. 24 per 2000 lbs. araonuts to Rs. 17,740,800, Now 
after deducting this sum from the , total yalue of the 
wheat, our net income is Rs. 62,159,200. The population 
being 44,107,869, therefore income from this trade per 
head annum including cost and profit, is, at most, 1 rupee 
and 7 annas equal to 2s. 4d, 

N. B , — ^Tlie question of the charges of local carriages 
need a full discussion in two respects : — 

“(1) The heavy rate, which is fully treated by Major 
Baring in his resolution, in which he proves that carry- 
ing 1 ton of wheat for 600 miles costs in India as much 
as it costs in America for carrying the same quantity 
more than 1000 miles, etc. 

“(2) Owing to the railways being made with foreign 
capital our country derives yery little benefit from what 
we pay for carriage.* * 

“The reader should judge for himself, and consider 
whether tliis sort of trade has a tendency to increase the 
material prosperity or to cause the underfeeding of the 
people.” (pp. 59-61). 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RUIN OF INDIAN MANUFAtTURE. 

^The Board of Control of the East 'India Company 
proposed a list of queries upon subjects, relating to the 
•Trade with India. The queries were eleven in number 
and the list^was cojispicuous by the absence from it of 
any query relating to the welfare of any Indian 
manufacture. The ansAvers to these queries arc so 
instructive and they throw such sidelights on the ruin 
of Indian manufactures that extracts fron» them are 
given below. 

The first query was : — 

“What facilities have been afforded to persons trading 
with India, since the opening of the trade in 1H14, by 
the repeal or modification of Duties or of Regulations in 
India injuriously affecting the Commercial Transactions 
of individuals ?” 

Mr. Larpent’s answeT to this query ran as 
follows : — 

“The import duties on the manufactures have been 
reduced to per cent, ad valorem, and many of the 
staple articles admitted free of duty. 

Regulations hhve been made to prevent, if possible, 
the injury sustained by the private merchant 'when in 
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competition ? with the Company in the provision of silk, 
and the purchase of other articles. 

Transit duties have been modified and drawn back in 
many instances. 

Permission is given under the Regulation of the 7th 
May 1824, then applicable to coffee, subsequently extended 
to indigo, to British subjects to hold lands in their own 
names on leases for 60 years.” 

Mr. Sullivan iu replying to this query, said : — 

“Since the opening of the trade in 1814, all inland 
duty on cotton has been taken off ; when exported to 
China the duty has been lowered to five per cenl', and 
if the cotton is e.vported to England, no duty whatever 
is levied. 

The Honourable Company’s cloth investment has been 
discontinued for some time, all the weavers to the south- 
ward have been at the private merchants’ command, to 
make up any quantity of cloth they might wish for.” 

One Mr. Crawford in reply wrote : — 

“With respect to duties, the Statute of 1813' enacted, 
that no new tax should be imposed without the sanction 
of the home authorities. A new schedule of reduced 
duties was accordingly transmitted from England, and 
passed into a law by tlie Indian Government in 1815. 
Fortunately for the commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain, the rate of duties then adopted has in general 
been steadily adhered to.” 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce wrote ; 

“The admission of woollens, metals and marine stores 
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into India, free of duty, has undoubtedly gwen great 

facility to the trade in these articles.” 

• • 

Thus the replies to the query show how the Charter 
Act of 1813 beuelited the natives of Enf»land in their 
commercial transactions with India. 

• yhe second query was a very important one and its 
answer cover more than eleven paj;es of folio volume 
of the Keport This query ran as follows : — 

“To what extent ‘has the Trade with India increased 
since 1814, and with regard to the Exports from Great 
Britain,* what degree has the increase consisted of British 
Staples ?” 

The answers given to this query contain several 
useful tables showing the increase of Exports of 
British goods in India. 

• Prom Parliamentary Papers, 9th February, 1830, 
No, 37, the amount of value of British manufactures 
exported in 1814-15 to all parts of India was in 

£ 

1814 : East India Company 826,558 
Private Trade 1,048,132 

1,874,690 

But according to Mr. Larpent the Export Trade of 
the United Kingdom to India, in the year 1830 was 
£3,032,658, or an increase of nearly 62 per cent, in 
16 years. ' 
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In repjy to the above query, Mr. Bracken wrote : 

“If has increased very considerably, particularly \jith 
Bengal and Bombay : — 


Bengal 

Imports. 

.£ 

Exports 

£ 

1813—14- 

877,917 

2,767,624 

1827—28 

2,232,725 

4,898,018' 

Bombajf 

1813—14 

• 92,698 . 

305,154 

1827—28 

81‘>,693 . 

.508,592 


In the year 1828-29 there was a still goater increase 
at Bombay ; the imports amounting that year to £TS1,248, 
and the exports t83.‘l,7()7. In the same year there was a 
decrease in the whole import and export trade of Bengal 
with Great Britain of .£421,364, occasioned by the 
decreased exports of the East India Company, otherwise 
there would have been an augmentation ; the private 
trade having increased £260,604. 

The trade of Great Britain with Madras has also 
increased, but not to the same extent. 

Import. Export. 

Madran £ £ 

In 1813-14 271,749 436,513 

„ 1827-28 258,746 715,873 

On the increased exports from Great Britain to India 
since 1814, a large proportion is formed of British staples 
and manufactures, embracing British capital and industry. 
The following particulars are not unworthy of attention, 
more especially cotton twist : — 
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Statement showftig the value of t^e Principal Articles 
of Export (from England) to India in 1814 and 1828. 


Articles. 

• 

1814 

t! 

1828 

< * 

Increase. 

£ 

49,015 

Beer and Ale 

50,022 

99,037 

British Cotton Manufac- 
ture 109,480 

» 

1,621,560 

1,512,080 

British Cotton Twist 
Manufactures 7 

• 

388,888 

388,881 

•Earthenware 

10,747 

26,62* 

15,878 

Glass 

68,443 

114,978 

46,535 

Hardware and Cutl^y 

26,883 

78,765 

51,882 

Iron, bar and bolt 

107,927 

155,038 

47,111 

„ cast and wrought 

55,154 

102,629 

47,475 

Leather and Saddlery 

21,637 

46,187 

24,550 

Linen Manufactures 

23,434 

36,120 

12,686 

Machinery 

6,a43 

103,676 

97,633 

Spelter <l) 

Nil 

59,486 

59,486 

Stationery 

• 

38,494 

84,735 

46,241 

111 answering this query, Mr. Crawford 

wrote 


“The actual exports of 1814, were £1,403,3G2 so that 
in 14 yeafs’ time the increase was more than three-fold 
not to say that the prices of 1814 were high war prices, 
and those of 1828 low peac^ price.'’ 

The exports havp generally consisted of British staple 
manufactures, and the following short enumeration will 
show the inc/'ease between 1814 and 1828. 

(1) In 1827, the exportion of spelter to Calcutta was 
much larger— £ 104,822. 
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1814 

, 1828 

Increase 

Board cloths, stuffs 



per cent 

and camlets pieces 

17,790 

49,.502 

, 178-20 

Calicoes plain, printed. 




e4c., yds. ... 680,234 34,843,110 » 5,022-22 

Cotton, Twist’ lbs. ... 8 4,558,185 56,977, 212'50 

In answer to this query, the Manchqster Chamber of 
Commerce and East India Committee wi'ote : — 

“Tlie increase in the staples of Lancashire is believed 
to he without *a parallel. The export of British cotton 
manufactures and twist to India and China, in the years 
’ending 5th .January 181.5* to 1831, is exhibited by the 
annexed table, framed from papers presented to the 
House of Commons. 


• 

"White or 

Printed or 


Cotton 


plain 

Dyed 

Total. 

Twi.st. 


Manufac- 

Manufac- 




tures. 

tures. 




Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

lbs. 

1815 

213,408 

604800 

818,208 

8 

1816 

489,399 

86(5,077 

1,355,476 


1817 

714,611 

991.147 

1,705,758 

624 

1818 

2,468,0t?4 

2,868,705 

5,316,729 

2,701 

1819 

9,614,381 

4,227,665 

8,Hi2,046 

1,862 

1820 

3,414,360 

3,713,601 

7,127,661 

971 

1821 

. 6,724,031 

7,601,245 

14,32.5,276 

224 

1822 

9,919,136 

9,976,878 

19,896,014 

5,865 

1823 

11,742,639 

9,029,204 

20,741,843 

22,200 

1824 

13,7.50,921 

9,540,813 

23,291,734 

121,500 

1825 

14,85.8,515 

9,666,0.58 

24,524,-573 

10.5,350 

1826 , 

14,214,89a 

8,844,387 

23,05 >,283 

235,360 

1827 

16006,601 

10,218,502 

26,22.5,103 

919,387 

1828 

24,786,540 

12,962,765 

37,749,305 

3,063,856 

1829 

27,086,170 

10,498,666 

37,566,836 

4,549,219 

1830 




39,773,698 

3,18.5,639 

1831 



52,17 ,844 

1,494,995 
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' I » 

“The following t^le, showing Jthe total ^ value of 
merchandise imported at Calcutta froqa Great Britain by 
the private trade, for 15 yOars, say, from 1813-14 to 
1827-28, hat> been communicated by a merchant, of 

Calcutta The continuation of the table for the two 

years 1829-30 and 1830-31, is taken from Bell’s Compara- 
tive View of the Commerce of Bengal. The particulars 
of the year 1828-29 are wanting.” 

I 

The price almost every raw produce of India 
wavS much lower in Englaiid in 1830 than in 1814'. 
This either goes to show that the private traders who 
were let loose on India by the Charter Act of 1813 
were compelling the mild natives of this couhtry to 
sell their raw produce at such a low price as the Eng- 
lish Christians dictated to them, or that there being no 
or little demand for their raw products in India (for the 
indigenous industries and manufactures had almost been 
crushed), the growers and producers ef them sold them 
at very low^ prices. Such would seem to be the case 
with such articles as cotton, wool, and raw silk. In 
1793, one pound of cotton-wool fetched Is, but in 

1815, it was priced llV 2 d. and in 1831 5d. only. In 
1793, one pound of raw silk’ was priced 21s., in 1815, 
18s. Id. and in 1831, 13s. 7V2d. only. It is preposter- 
ous to suppose that the prices were high before 1813, 
on account of the monopoly of trade being enjoyed by 
the East India Company. Even then much of the 
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profit ceniained* in India, as wages of the middlemen. 
The Banians or* Sircars 51s they were called, employed 

the company to purchase Indian .Staples for* them, 
were nativds of India. 

From the testimony of Mr. Sullivan, it appears 
that the private merchants were not very fair in their 
dealings with the natives. He wrote : — 

" but, nevertheless, the ITonouraible Company paid 

more for their .^oods than -the private merchant, which 
may be accounted for as following : no public agent can 
ever procure any large Quantity of goods at the same 
price^the private merchant does; the private merchant’s 
purchases are limited, and when he does not wish to 
exceed a stipulated sum, and cannot procure the article 
he wants on his own terras, will decline purchasing. 
With the public agent it is different : the native agent 
knows as w^ell as the resident that he has received 
•certain orders to .purchase a certain quantity to be ready 
by a certain time : they keep up their price, and make 
the resident on most occasions come into their terms. 
The charges on the Honourable Company’s goods are great 
from the nature of the carriage, and I do not think they 
can derive any advantage from their trade except by 
way of remittance.” 

The interests of the Indian producer were sacrificed 
for the benefit of Englishmen. For what did the 
lowering of the price of Indian products mean ? Mr. 
Wood wrote : — , 


6 
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“If by any change in the system of’ conducting the 
Indian trade the price of its products Could be reduced 
the interests of the Indian cultivator or producer would 
suffer. A high price in lndia> operates as a premium 
to industry, in the same way as a high price of corn 
in England, and if the price of sugar, indigo, or cotton 
were to fall, it would cause the land producing the same 
to be thrown out of cultivation, or to be ■ cultivated by 
some crop which ^ would yield a greater return than the 
articles now cultivated for expprtation.”* 

The above remarks of Mr. Wood were quite true. 

How the industries of India were ruined the 
Free Trade policy of England since the passing of the 
Charter Act of 1813, the following will show. 

Mr. Mackillop wrote 

“Prior to 1814, cotton piece-goods were shipped exten- 
sively to England from Bengal, and a considerable supply 
of raw cotton was also sent frequently from both Bengal 
and Bombay ; 

The exports to India have increased considerably since 
1814 : then, for instance, spelter, cotton yarn, and cotton 
piece-goods were usually imported into Europe from India, 
but now they are all exported from England in very large 
quantities.” - 

* P. 380 (Appendix 4) Vol. II, part II, Affairs of the East India 
Company. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
16th Aug. 1S32. 
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Mr.'Kickards wrote 

•• 

“The principal articles imported into India from Britain, 
are cotton pipce-goods, twist, woollens an*d raefals, including 

spelter of the increase of British manufactured articles 

which has taken place in the period allud(!d to, some idea 
may be formed from the following facts given in evidence. 

^ The first import of cotton twist into India occurred in 
I82I. In 1824, about 120,000 lbs. were imported ; in 1818, 
.about 4,000,000 lbs. In 1815 the importation of British 
white and printed cotton goods into India, was about 
800,000 yards; in *1830, it was about 45,000,000 yards.”* 

T^^e answer which the fourth query elicited are very 
important as they throw much sidelight on the mode in 
which the East India Company carried on their Com- 
mercial transactions in India. The query ran as 
follows : — 

. “What are the practical efforts of the union of govern- 
ment with Trade in India ? In point of fact, have the 
powers of Government been employed to place rival 
merchants .under any unfair disadvantages in Trade? lias 
Rivalry in Trade been found to be productive of any 
undue bias to the proceedings of Government as a Govern- 
ment, when rival Merchants are concerned ? If any incon- 
venien«es to the public do in fact arise from the union of 
the two operations, do they or do they not outweigh the 
advantages of*the Company.” 


• P. 517. im. 
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In answer to this the Liverpool East India Committee 
wrote.: — 

“The system pursued by the East India . Company’ in 
the conduct of their commercial transactions in India may 
generally be said to be oppressive to the interests of the 
British merchants, and unprofitable to themselves. 

We believe that the practical effects of the union of 
government with trade in any country must be prejudicial 
to the general interests of commerce ; and that this has, 
been the case with the East India Company there is 
abundant evidence to prove. 

It has been shown that the native dealers in, India 
are both afraid and unwilling to dispose of these articles 
of produce to private merchants, which the Company 
are in the habit of purchasing until they have first 
ascertained their wants, and the wishes of commercial 
agents ; and it must be obvious, that where tiie public 
revenue of the State is brouglit into collision with the 
capital of private merchants in the same marlret, the 
result must be disadvantageous to the latter.” 

Mr. Larpent iu answer to the above query, quoted the 
memorial of London merchants in which they stated that, 

“So long as the 31st Regulation of the Bengal Covern- 
ment, of the year 1793, remains ulirepealed, the East 
India Company avails itself of its political authority to 
increase its mercantile profits. 

“When it is considered how strong the habitual feeling 
of deference to authority are in India, and the mode in 
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which the raw produce or ^ manufactured goojis of that 
country are obtained, namely, that of advance, the 
cHaracter assigned to thisi Regulation 'in the preceding 
paragraph will not be thought too* strong. By it, no 
persons in balance to the Company, or Engaged in any 
way in the provision of their investment, can withdraw 
frqjn their employ ; they cannot work for others or for 
themselves. If they do not fulfil their qpntract they are 
put under the restraint o( peons, and the goods they 
manufacture, or their articles of produce, are liable 
first to the Company, although they may be indebted to 
others : . . . 

Mr. Richards’ reply was an important one. He 
wrote : 

“In a publication of mine in 1813, sundry extracts 
are given from the Diary of the Commercial Board at 
Surat, in which the following facts will be found to be 
fully substantiated, as the ordinary course of proceeding 
of the Company’s commercial servants, between the years 
1796 and 1811, vix . — "That the Surat investment was pro- 
vided under the most rigorous and oppressive system of 
coercion ; that the weavers were compelled to enter into 
engagements and to work for the Company, contrary to 
their own interests, .and 'of course to their own inclina- 
tions,* choosing in some instance to pay a heavy fine 
rather than be compelled so to work ; that they could 
get better ’prices from Dutch, Portuguese, French and 
Arab merchants, for inferior goods, than the Company 
paid them for standard or superior goods ; that this led 
to constant contests and quarrels between the agents of 
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the foreign factories and the Company’s commercial 
residents, and to evasion and smuggling on the part of 
the weavers, ‘for w'hich on defection they yrere stibject 
to severe and exemplary punishment, that the object of 
the commercial resident was as he himself observed, to 
establish and. maintain the complete monopoly, which the. 
Company had so sanguinely in view, of‘ the whole, of 
the piece-goods trade at redueed or prescrilted 'prices ; 
that in the prosecution of this object compulsion and 
punishment were carried to such a height, as to induce 
several weavers to quit the profession : to prevent which, 
they were not allowed to enlist as sepoys, or even on 

I 

one occasion to pass out of city gates without permission 
from the English chief ; that so long as the weavers were 
the subjects of the Nabob, frequent application was made 
to him to punish and coerce weavers, for what was called 
refractory conduct, and when severity was exercised 
towards them the Nabob (who was but a tool in the hands^ 
of the British government) was desired to make it appear 
as the voluntary act of his own government, and to have 
no connexion with the Company or their interest, lest it 
should excite ill-will or complaint against the Company’s 
servants; that to monopolize the piece-goods trade for 
the Company at low rates, it was a systematic object 
of the resident to keep the weavers always under 
advance from the Company, to prevent their engaging 
with other traders; while neighbouring Princes were 
also prevailed on to give orders in their districts, that 
the Company’s merchants and brokers should have a 
preference to all others, and that on no account should 
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piece-goods be said to other persons; that subsequently to 
the transfer of Surat to the British government, the 
authority of • the Adawlut* (our own court of justice) was 
constantly interposed to enforce a* similar series of 
arbitrary and oppressive acts?” 

“As long as the Company continued^ to trade in piece-, 
gqpds at Surat, this was the uniform practice of their 
commercial servants. It may be takei^ as a specimen of 
the practice of other faijtories and nothing more than 
the natural consequence of uniting power and trade in the 
same hands. 

Jn Lord Wellesley’s well-known letter of 19th July.f 
1814, to the Madras Government, a similar course o 
arbitrary proceeding is detailed as being the practice of 
the commercial factories under that Presidency. If 
reference be had to that letter, it will be seen, on the 
faith of the highest official authority, how the power of 
•the sovereign has been arbitrarily and habitually exercised 
not only to favour and promote his own commercial 
dealings, but to throw obstructions in the way of private 
enterprise, fatal to the interests and pursuits of the 
regular and more legitimate traders of tlie country. 

I can not explain myself better on this head than in 
the words of an anssver to ray examination of July, 1831, 

A cemmercial resident, anxious to promote the Company’s 
interests, or dreading the consequences of disappointment 
in complettng the Company’s investment, naturally desires 
to secure in its favor all the advantages which power 
can give it. To this end arbitrary and oppressive acts 
are encouraged or connived at, till the comfhission of 
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them corner, to be considered , as zealoife performance of 
official *■ duty: „ and this must ever be the case where 
power and commercial dealings are committed to the 
same hands.” 

“In Mr. Saunder’s evidence, of March 1831, this spirit 
is stated to prevail and the most arbitrary and oppressive 
acts to have been committed up to the year 1829, : in 
those districts of Bengal where the Company’s silk 
factories are established. Mr. •■Saunder’s evidence is very 
important, in distinctly showing not only that a practice 
very similar to that above described as the former prac- 
tice at Surat, prevailed in the Bengal silk factories pp to 
the latest period but that the Company’s interference had 
the effect of raising prices upwards of 40 per cent, 
between the year 1815 and 1821; and that this high price 
continuing, so that great losses were sustained on the 
sales in England, an attempt was made in 1827, by an 
equally arbitrary proceeding, to reduce the prime cost of- 
the article, and orders were accordingly given to cause it 
to be fixed by the Imyers of the commodity, without 
the least reference to the will or the intere8t^ of the 
sellers. 

“. . . . that when a sovereign exercises trade, or a 
merchant is allowed the use of power, that power is, 
under all circumstances, and by whomsoever administered, 
sure to be abused, and perverted to the most pernicious 
purposes 

“When I was in India, several treaties existed with 
Native Princes, in which, where any ■ branch of the 
Companies trade was concerned, or likely to be promoted 
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stipulations were ^invariably inserted, either f^r a mono- 
poly of such branch in favour of the Company, t)r to 
give the Company’s agents* a preference in their dealings 
therein over all private merchants. The ‘history of Bengal 
contains a series of the most iniquitous proceedings 
founded on such treaties with the Nabobs of Bengal, 

•ioth, previous and subsequent to the year 17(55 1 

believe the same principles to be in forc<i in the present 
day, of which some notable examples may be found in 
the history of the late transactions regarding Malwa 
opium and treaties with Malwa princes.” 

Tlue only other query which we need refer to here 
is the last one, viz.^ the eleventh, whicli ran as 
follows : — 

“Can any measures, not involved in previous questions 
be suggested, calculated to advance the interest of Indian 
cmnmerce, such as the improvement or increase of the 
exportable productions of India, &c. &c.” 

It may be thought that this query was meant to do 
justice to the industries of India. But nothing of the 
sort was ever intended by the framers of it. Their 
sole object was how. to enrich their own countrymen 
at the* expense of India. This is borne out by the 
majority of the replies given to the query. We will 
first reproduce below the answers of the foui distin- 
guished Chamher^s of Commerce which carried on 
trade with India. 
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(1) Qae Mr. Henry J^rougar in his ‘^Personal 
Narrative Qf the two years imprisonmeDt in Burniah”* 
writes : — 


“The East India Company competed with the private 
trader in the production of raw silk. They had their 
commercial lesidients established in the different parts of, 
the silk districts^ whose emoluments mainly depended on 
the quantity of silk they secured for the Company, whc 
permitted these agents (or residents as they were termed) 
to charge them a certain commission on its value. 

“The system persued by both parties was thus : — 
Advances of money before each bund or cropi were 
made to two classes of persons — first, to the cultivators 
who reared the cocoons : next, to the large class of 
winders who formed the mass of the population of the 
surrounding villages. By the first, the raw material was 
secured ; by the last the labour for working it. These 
advances were regarded as legal earnest money, or as 
pledges by the receivers to confine their dealings to the 
party disbursing it. 

“The larger the quantity of silk the resident provided 
for his masters the greater was his remuneration, — a 
state of things which naturally created a jealousy be- 
tween the functionery and the private trader, their 
interests clashed. But there was no equality in the 
competition, the one being armed with arbitrary power, 
the other, not, I will state, a case of everyday occurrence. 


* “A personal narrative of two 
Bumah. 1824-26, by Henry Cougar.” 


years’ imprisonment in 
London : John Murray, 
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“A native wishing to sell me the cocoons he produces 
for the season takes my advance of money ; a village of 
wiiJders does .the same. A^ter this contract is made, two 
of the Residents’ servants are despatched to the village, 
the one bearing a bag of rupees, the other a book, in 
which to register the names of the recipients. In vain 
.does the man to whom the money is ofrered protest that 
he has entered into a prior engagement with me. If he 
^refuses to accept it, a rupee is thrown into his home, his 
name is written down before the witness who carries the bag, 
and that is enough*. Under this iniquitous proceeding, the 
Resident, by the authority committed to him, forcibly seizes 
my property and my labourers even at my own door. 

“Nor does the oppression stop here. If I sued the 
man in Court for repayment of the money I had thus 
been defrauded of, the judge was compelled, before grant- 
ing a decree in ray favour, to ascertain from the Commer- 
cial Resident whether the defaulter was in debt to the 
East India Company. If he was, a prior decree was given 
to tlie Resident, and I lost my money. 

“Another weapon in the hand of the Resident was the 
settlement of prices to be paid to the cultivators at the 
close of each season, the East India Company’s price 
regulating that of the private trader. The higher the price, 
the greater his commission, — the money was not his own, 
and his master had a long purse.” 

The Machester Chamber of Commerce and East 
India Committee Avrote : 

“The improvement and increase of the exportable pro- 
ductions of India would doubtless be a great gDod to 
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India, and not to India merely^ but to 4his country. The 
impro>7ement in the quality of Indian cotton is an object 
of paramount importance to the* prosperity . of the cotton 
manufactures of Great Britain, so much so that every 
facility should Bb afforded to the speedy dovelopment of 
whatever India is capable of accomplishing in this way ; 
but we have no specific measure to suggest, unless i^t be, 
the obvious one of permitting British subjects to hold 
land.” 

No comments are needed on the above reply of tlie 
Cliamber of Commerce. It clearly shows (especially 
the passage Ave have put in italics) the selfish .object 
the Chamber had in view when it made the above 
recommendation. 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce wrote : 

“Every improvement or increase of the exportable 
production of India, would, no doubt have that effect; and 
with a view effectually to promote such desirable objects, 
we earnestly hope that the license system by the East 
India Company shall be entirely abolished, und every 
encouragement and facility, consistent with the safety 
and tranquillity of India, will be granted to British sub- 
jects going there, from whose skill, capital and enter- 
prise most beneficial results may reasonably be expected.” 

The answer of the Glasgow Chamber also shows 
like that of Manchester that they granted to benefit 
their own kith and kin and not the pianufacturers of 
India. 
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The'Liverpool’ East India Committee suggested, 

“that encouragement be ^iven to men of ialent,^ parti- 
cularly acqnainted with the best modes oi raising and 
improving tile different products of India, to settle in 
the interior of the country.” ' , 

The Hull Committee also made the same suggestion 
, asjlid the Liverpool East India Coinmittee. Then it 
concluded by saying : , 

* “Since the Directors of ’the Company have been the 
raonarchs of our yast possessions in India, no facilities 
of communication with the interior by roads have 
been afforded, nor has any improvement in the culture 

of its soil and its various products been made ; How 

widely different would the condition be of this important 
part of the globe, and its vast population, were the 
Company to confine themselves to their magisterial 
duties, and no longer act on the narrow principles 
t>f rival and monopolizing merchants ! The advantages 
arising from sucli a change ( the right of colonization 
being granted ) would be incalculable, both to ourselves 
and the native inhabitants of India; to ourselves it would 
afford a most inviting opportunity for the investment 
of capital ; be an inexhaustible source for the extension 
of commerce and manufactures, and for the employment 
of shipping ; a source in these respects more highly 
important because free from foreign competition and 
control. It ’would afford inducements to the emigrant 
far beyond either Canada, the United States, or New 
Holland : and would greatly and permanently improve 
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our 'national as well as individual prosperity. X-s to the 
natives of India, this change of systefn would tend by 
tltcir increased intercourse tvilh Britons, to enlighten 
and (dmlise them, to dispel the • horrors of • their super- 
stitious idolatry, and greatly to facilitate their improver 
ment, general welfare and happiness. 

Yes, Indians; are being civilized off the fac^ of the 
earth by famine and plague and other epidenlics 
following on th*e track of the impoverishment of the, 
people in consequence of the ruin of their industries. 

Most of those gentlemen who replied to this query 
demanded encouragement to their countrymen to, settle 
in India without which they thought the interests of 
Indian Commerce Avould not be advanced. According 
to Mr. Larpent the measures proposed to benelit Indian 
Commerce were : 

1. A remodelling of the Customs table. 

2. Equalization of the duties on Indian sugar. 

3. Reduction of duties on Indian cotton and silk 
manufactures, which pay here 10 and 20 per cent ad valorem, 
whilst British manufactures in India pay 2h per cent. only. 

4. Opening of new ports for the importation of Indian 
goods, and extension of the .bonding system into the 
interior of the kingdom on articles lieavily taxed. 

5. Encouragement to persons to settle in India.” 

Mr. Mackillop in the course of his reply, wrote : — 

“It would oviously be to the advantage of exporters 
of goods from this country, were the duties reduced on 
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the importation of ‘Indian produce to England. I allude 
particularly to sugfjr, silk piece-goods, paper, and almost 
every description of spices, etc. It is aciing m^.onsis\e^itly 
te t?ncourage ///c exports o£ a country, hnd dt the same 
time to repress the importations of the^ State to which 
the exports are sent ; it is, in fact, a system of trade not 
calculated to be beneficial to cither party ^ 

•» iThe words *which have been put in italics show that 
Mr. Mackillop took a statesmanlike view .of the situation 
l)ut he spoke to deaf ears, for it was not the interest of 
England to encourage the industries of India. 

Mr. Wood suggested the construction of roads and 
canals’ in India for facilitating the transport of the 
produce of that country. He wrote : — 

“Very little has been effected by way of opening the 
comraonication with the Presidency by land, and the 
roads have been left in a much worse state than when 
under the government of the Moguls ; the remains of 
their roads .and bridges are to be seen throughout the 
country ; .and although we have been so long in possession 
of the country, the roads within 30 miles of Calcutta 
arc impassable for carriages in the rainy season.” 

/ Well, Mr. Wood forgot that India appeared to the 
Britishers to be a milch-cow whom it was their duty 
to go On milking without giving it any sustenance. Mr . 
Wood was not aware of the fact that it was not con- 
sidered in those days the duty of the British Indian 
Government to construct roads and canals in India for 
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the benefit of the natives of this ft6untrjr. Thus Mr. 
N. B. Edinonstone who had filled very high offices in 
India, in his evidence as a witness before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the 16th April, 1832, was asked: 

“1710. Since we have derived a large revenue from 
the territory of India, amounting now to £20,000,000 
annually, can you point to any great improvements in 
the way of public works, such as works for irrigation 
roads, bridges, or any great public works in the country 
by which any marks appear of the benefits derived from 
our Empire there ?” 

In reply, Mr. Edmonstone said 

"Not from public tvorks ; that has generally been left 
to the indnittry and nkill of the native landholders. There 
has been one work of that description that has been of 
very great importance, the renewal of some canals 
anciently drawn from the Jumna in the north-west quarter 
of India, which have been carried through a great extent 
of arid territory, and been productive of very great 
increase of revenue.” 

Mr. Edmonstone was then further asked : — 

”1711. In that single and small sample, is there not 
evidence of the vast benefits that a paternal government 
might confer upon that country”? 

He said : — 

“I am not aware in what manner the public resources 
could be applied in the way. All the lands being private 
property, it necessarily depends upon the proprietors of 
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those lands to introduce such works and improvements 
as they find calculated to promote their own interests.” 

m 

♦The above, characteri^ic reply of Mr. Edinonstoiie 
should be borne in mind by our present day rulers who 
look upon land revenue not as tax but ’mere rent and 
who say that the people have no private right in tlie 
’land. 

Mr. Eickard’s reply was the most , important one 
and it covers more than five- pages of the folio volume. 
Ho wanted reforms in the administration of India and 
he concluded his reply by saying : — 

“Should these reforms be found to conduce to the 
internal prosperity of India, the objects desired in this 
question would be most fully accomplished ; for by 
increased prosperity on the one hand, and the entire 
abolition of tlie Company’s trade on the other, the most 
effectual measures, as well direct as indirect, would thus 
be adopted, to advance the interests of Indian Commerce, 
and not only to increase the exportable productions of 
India, but„those of Britain also.” 

The reforms which Mr. Eickards proposed were far 
reaching in their consequences, and had they been 

granted there would hot have been that amount of dis- 

» 

content in India which exists now. He Avas in favor 
of conferring on the natives of this country a 
modified system of representative government. He also 
pointed out the 'unfairness and injustice in levying 


7 
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heavy duties ou Indian imports in England. He- 
■wrote : — • 

“The rates of duty imposed on Indian, imports into 
Britain, when compared with the exemption from duty of 
British staples into India (cotton goods being subject to a 
duty only 2^ per cent), constitute an important feature 
in the present question. Indians within the Compjjny’g 
jurisdiction, like English, Scotch or Irish, are equally 
subject of the British Government. To make invidious 
distinctions, favoring one class, but oppressing another, 
all being subjects of the same empire, 'cannot be recon- 
ciled with the principles of justice ; and while British 
imports into India are thus so highly favored, l’ know 
that Indo-British subjects feel it a great grievance that 
their commodities when imported into England should be 
so enormously taxed.” 

“ the system of duties on British goods imported 

into India, compared with those on Indian goods imported 
into Britain both being equally the property of British 
subjects, it is liable to this inconsistency, that British, 
staples imported into India are admitted duty free;^ 
whereas Indian produce is charged with enormous duties 
in this country, many articles of ordinary consumption 
being subject to duties exceeding I90, and from that up 
to 600 per cent., while one article as high as 3,000 per 
cent”... 

“But the greatest obstruction of all to the extention 
of Indian Commerce both internal and external, is the 
land-tax, one-half of the gross produce of the soil ; an 
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import which paralyses the energies of the great mass of 
the people by consigning* them to irretrievable poverty. 

-if*- 

* But Mr. Eickardsi spoke to d'eaf 6ars ; he was 
crying in the wilderness. No one . paid any heed to 
w'hat he said. 

The poverty of Indians pointed out by Mr. Eichards 
has grown from bad to worse. The result is that their 
purchasing power is very low, so much so that the 
home market for Indian manufactures is extremely 
limited. The s^ame thing is true of external markets 
alsp due to the currency and exchange policy of 
Government. Tlie raising of the exchange rate from 
Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. has meant that a commodity valued 
at Ee. 1 which could be sold for Is. 4d. before has 
now to be sold for Is. 6d. In order to compete, Indian 
manufacturers must however continue to sell at Is. 4d. 
and thus get less than a rupee, incurring a loss or 
diminishing the profit. Not only this, the import of 
foreign manufactures into India is facilitated. For 
instance, a British commodity worth jEl which had 
formerly to be sold in India for Es. 15 when the ex- 
change w'as Is. 4d’. can noAv be sold for Es. 13, 5a. 4p. 
with the exchange at Is, 6d. Thus it can be sold at 
a lower 'rupee value compared with corresponding 
Indian manufactui’es, which are naturally very hard 

hit in this way. 
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This is by no means the only or the chief injury 
to Indium industries. During ‘ the AYar when India 
supplied storcil and' materials bui did not or .could nof 
buy foreign things, she had a heavy balance of trade 
in her favour. This was ^held in sterling mostly at 
the rate Is. 4d. Es. 15 to the pound. When the 
time came on for bringing these accumulated savings 
home, Government' deliberately cheapened sterling by 
raising the exchange rate. Up to the end of September 
1920, Eeverso Councils to the value of £55 million 
was sold for Es. 42.82 crores ; in other words, £55 
million held in London on. account of India was appro- 
priated by the Secretary of State, Government here 
paying out only Es. 42.32 crores in exchange. 
Assuming that the £55 million was acquired at Is. 4d. 
i.e. at a cost of Es. 82.50 crores, the loss was Es. 40.18 
crores. If exact exchange rates ruling on different 
dates are taken, the loss comes out at a somewhat lower 
'ugure, viz.^ Es. 33 crores. In addition to this,‘v there 
was a contribution of £100 million, the voluntary 
character of which is strictly comparable to that of 
Tudor “benevolences.” ‘ 

The destniction of so much capital made it impossi- 
ble for Indian industries to take advantage of ‘post-war 
conditions in the same way as in other countries. 
The scanty capital that was available in* the country 
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was seized by Government, which had to borrow 
repeatedly in order to meet heavy deficitt? brought on 
*by costly extravaganco and mismanagement of public 
finance. Ihe surplus about which so much noise was 
made by Sir Basil Blackett was more apparent than 
real, for that was realised by keeping taxation on the 
Inordinately high post-war level and there was no 
relief afforded to Indian industries save the abolition 
of cotton excise duty, which was however grossly 
inadequate to mitigate the injury of the high exchange 
ra^p. 

Hot only in the long term capital market through 
Government loans, bonds and cash certificates but also 
in the short term money market. Government is a 
keen competitor and offers very high interest on 
Treasury Bills. It is no wonder that there is a 
“money famine.” The repercussions of these on Indian 
industries and trade do not require any elaboration. 



CHAPTER V 


GRANTING OF SPl^CIAL PRIVILEGES TO BRITISHERS 

IN INDIA 

The English philosopher Herbert Spencer wrote 
the following letter to Baron Kaneko of’ Japan : ' 

“Respecting the' further questions you ask, let me, in 
the first place, answer generally that the Japanese policy 
should, I think, be that of heaping Americans and Euro- 
peans as much as possible at arm’s length. In the presence 
of more powerful races your position is one of chrdnic 
danger, and you should take every precaution to give as 
little foothold as possible to foreigners. 

“It seems to me that the only forms of intercourse 
which you may with advantage permit are those which 
are indispensable for the exchange of commodities — ^im- 
portation and exportation of physical and mental pro- 
ducts. No futhor privileges should be allowed to people 
jof other races, than is absolutely needful for the a^chieve- 
ment of these ends. Apparently you are proposing by 
revision of the treaty with the Powers of Europe and 
America to open the whole Empire to foreigners and 
foreign capital. I regret this as a fatal policy. If you wish, to 
see what is likely to happen, study the history of India.” 

It was evidently with reference to the above 
letter that the Modern Review for November, 1921 
(pp. 619-620) wrote : 
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SPECIAL PBIVILEGES TO BKITISHEES IN INDIA 

“It a very sane advice given to a Japanese 

gentleman by Herbert Spencer that the , Japanese 
government sjiould not gi^e any commorcial* or indus- 
trial concessions to any European n^ition in Japan. 
The grant of such concessions ultimately leads to the 
annexation or what the modern Europeans call conquest 
’*of ihe country which grants them concessions. It is 
,the introduction of the thin end of the wedge in the 
body politic of the concession-giving country, which 
brings about its subversion and ruin. Very truly has 
an American author said : 

•f 

“The most refined methods of annexation are through 
loans and railways. The weak nation borrows, and the 
interest is not paid. The lender takes possession of the 
custom houses to collect the interest on the debt and 
it is very easy for custom house control to spread to the 
cbntrol of the towns and then the country....By the 
railway conquest the undeveloped nation agrees that a 
railway shall be built in its territory by representatives 
of some iflore powerful nation. Such were the Bussian 
railways, across Manchuria to Vladivostok and to Port 
Arthur. The railways and the workers thereon required 
protection. The difference between police protection and 
an ar&y is a line that has never been pointed out and 
Bussian soldiers in great multitudes entered Manchuria, 
which the whole world recognised in a few years as 
essentially a Bussian province, as Egypt is an English 
province, despite* the sovereign claims of an ornate 
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Khedive in Cairo and a despotic Sultan of Cons'cantinople. 
By the war of 1904 Japan, took thfe rights to some of 
the 'Manch\irian railways from Bussia by force. China 
was no less dismembered by the change in concessionaires- 
wlio were really 6onquerors.”* 

The ruin of Indian trades and industries as well as 
the political downfall of India may be said to have* 
dated from t^ie day when the Mogul Emperor 
with the generosity and magnanimity characteristic 
of an Asiatic Sovereign granted such terms to the 
foreign Christian merchants of the British 
nationality trading in India which no ihodem 
Christian power would ever think of giving to any 
Christian or non-Christian people. Under the guise 
of traders, the foreigners were conspiring for the 
conquest of India. Unfortunately, the plot of thn 
scheming and designing foreigners was not dis- 
covered, nay, not even suspected by the simple- 
minded folks of that country. "Whether the latter 
would have been able to avoid being entrapped 
in the net which the foreigners were weaving 
round them, had they discovered or even suspected 
it in time is a question which it is not necessary 
to consider here. But ever since the British acquired 


* Industrial and Commercial Geography by J. Russell Smithy 
New York Henry Holt and Company, il913. 
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power* in India,^ it has been their systematic policy 
not to develop and encourage the indigenods industries 
dnd trade of India and» to paint Indians as lacking 
in energy and business capacity, incapable of 
organizing industries, hoarding their wealth and not 
investing the same for the creation ^and maintenance 
of new industries. All this animus against Indians 
is explained by the proverb whicli says that “one 
hates the person whom he has injured.” 

Even when India shall have won Swaraj the 
forcign-owned railways, industries and other busi- 
ness enterprises will most probably bo used suc- 
cessfully to keep India in economic bondage, which 
may again load to political bondage. 

It was the grant of the special privileges to 
.the English merchants which led to the conspiracy 
against Siraj-ud-dowla and the Battle of Plassey. 
“Give them an inch and they will ask for an ell.”^ 
The BHtish merchants were never satisfied with 
what they had got but asked for more and more and 
this led to their conspiring against Meer Qasim and 
his dethronement. They behaved like a pack of hungry 
wolves or vultures. According to Herbert Spencer, 

“The Anglo-Indians of the last 18th century — ‘birds of 
prey and passage,’ as they were styled by Burke — 
showed theniseHes only a shade less cruel than their 
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prototypes of Peru and Mexico. Imagine how blact must 
have been their deeds, when * even the Directors of the 
Company admitted that ‘the vast fortunes acquired in the 
inland trade have .been obtained by a scene of the 
most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was ever 
known in any age or country.’ Conceive the atrocious 
state of society described by Vansittart, who tells us 
that the English compelled the natives to buy fir 
sell at just what rates they pleased, on pain of 
flogging or confinement.” (Social Statistics, 1st edition, 
p. 367). 

The monopolies of the East India Company proved 
detrimental to Indian trades and industries. In his 
work on considerations of Indian affairs, William 
Bolts says that the reason of the East India Company 
for taking over the Dewany of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa was : 

* 

“to enable the gentlemen who planned and adopted 
this mode of government to establish such monopolies 
“of the trade of the country, and even of the ^common 
necessaries of life, for their own private emolument, and 
to the subversion of the natural rights of all mankind 
as to this day remain unparalleled in the history of any 
Government.” • 

The select Committee of the Governor’s Council 
decided on the 10th August, 1765, to establish a 
monopoly in the trade of salt, betelnut and tobacco. 
This was made known to the public as follows : 
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Advertisement 

“The ±j.uuuuiuuia the Court of Directora Having 
thought proper •to send out i^irticular orders for limiting 
the inland trade, in the articles of salt, betelnut and 
tobacco, the same is now to bo carried on, in conformity 
to those orders, by a public society of projjrietors, to be 
^form^ for that purpose ; and an exclmive right to the 
trade of those articles will be vested injthis society, by 
an authority derived from, the Company and from the 
Nabob, all manner of persons dependent upon the 
Honourable Company's government are hereby strictly 
prohibited from dealing in any respect, directly or 
indirectly, in the articles of salt, betelnut and tobacco, 
from the date hereof ; that is to say, that they shall not 
enter into any new engagements, unless as contractors, 
either for the purchase or sale of those articles, with 
the society of trade.” 

.“The farce of using the Nabob’s name,” says Bolts, 
“was thought convenient to be played, as is usual in 
all dark acts of this double Government. The reader 
will have pbrceived, as well in the proceedings of the 
Company as in the foregoing English advertisement, 
that this Nabob, if he must be so called, is introduced 
as joining with the Committee, and consenting to the 
ruin of his subjects, the poor people of the countiy, 

* who could not, for that reason, pretend to, or entertain 
even a hope of redress.” 

The following is a sample of the Mutchalkas or 
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obligatory bonds taken from the Zemindars to whom 
perwandhs were issued in the name of the Nabob. 

“......I will on no account tirade with ant other t>erson 

for the salt to be made in the year 1173 (Bengali style) ; 
and without their order I will not otherwise make away 
with or dispose of a single grain of salt ; but whatever 
salt shall be made within the dependencies of nit 
Zemindari, I will faithfully deliver it all, without delay 
to the said Society, and I shall receive the money 
according to the agreement which I shall make in writ- 
ing ; and I will deliver the whole and entire quantity 
of the salt produced, and without the leave of the said 
Company I will not carry to any other place nor sell to 
any other person a single measure of salt. If such a 
thing should be proved against me, I will pay to the 
sircar of the said Society a penalty of five rupees for 
every maund.” 

The Committee then started business by .appointing 
European agents throught the interrior at all the im- 
portant marts and centres of trade. 

Bolts made an elaborate estimate of the actual 
profits of this monopoly, and came to the following 
conclusion : ’ * 

“By this estimate, which we hope will be ' allowed 
very just by all persons acquainted with the branch of 
which we treat, it appears, that npon the trade of two 
years there has been to the amount of six hundred and 
seventy-three thousand one hundred and seventeen pounds 
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sterling collected for the benefit of about sixty persons 
from the natives in general, * upon this single tnonopoly 
of what are considered there, to be all necessarfes of life 
(and the most material one is actually such in all coun- 
tries) more than they would have paid for the same, had 
the trade continued open and free to aU who paid the 

established dutie§.” 

• 

As might be expected, the monopoly lad to the rapid 
dbcay of the manufacture of salt in Bengal, The 
districts which used, to produce salt were those which 
were washed by the influx of the tide from the sea, for 
about s&ty miles up the rivers from the bottom of the 
bay. 

“Many of those lands produce nothing but salt, from 
which the whole of their revenue arises ; but from the 
situation of the private trade of the country, as well as, in 
particular, from the fluctuating tenor of orders issued at 
. Calcutta relative to this trade, none of the natives would 
at the time, or even since, venture to make salt, unless 
privately concerned with, or protected by, some gentle- 
man of power and influence in the service of the 
Company.” 

“The salt-makers, caHed Molunguees, came up to 
Calcutta In a body to petition for liberty to remove their 
salt before the swelling of the rivers ; and the writer has 
"seen above 200 of them surround the Governor’s palan- 
quin for that purpose, on the high road, and falling 
prostrate on their faebs before him. They were referred 
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to the Dewran*, though the very man against whom they 
complain&d ; and before they' could obtain an order, their 
salt was washed away.” 

The weaving industry was ruined from the 
Company’s ‘desire to keep the entire trade in its 
own hands, without a rival or competitor. 

“Every manoeuvre of those who govern the English 
East India euncerns, and particularly in Asia, seems to 
have been calculated with a view to facilitate the 
monopolising of the whole interior trade in Bengal. To 
effect this, inconceivable oppressions and hardships have 
been practised towards the poor manufacturers and 
workmen of the country, who are, in fact, monopolised 
by the Company as so many slaves* 

Various and innumerable are the methods of oppressing 
the poor weavers, which are daily practised by the 
Company’s agents and gomastabs in the country; such as 
by fines, imprisonments, floggings, forcing bonds from 
them, &c., by which the number of weavers in the coun- 

*The Banyan or Dewan was a native officer employed by 
every European lof consequence serving under the East India 
Company. His functions have been this summarised by Bolts:— 
“In short, he possesses singly many E'.ore powers over his master 
than can be assumed in this country (England) by a*iy young 
spend-thrift’s steward, money-lender and mistress all put together: 
and further serves very conveniently sometimes, on a public 
discussion, to father such acts or proceedings as his master dares 
not avow.” 

* Bolts, Considerations on Indian Affairs, London, 1772, p. 72. 
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try has* been j?reatly decreased. The natural consequences 
whereof has been, the scarcity, dearness and debasement 
of the manufactures, as ^ell as a great diminution of the 

of the revenues, t The severities praptised towards those 

people, who are generally both manufacturers and 
husbandmen, are scarcely to be described ; for it frequently 

happens, that while the officers of*tho collections are 

d&tressing them one way for their established rents, the 
peons from the Company's gomostahs on the other hand, 
are pressing them for their goods in such a manner as to 

put it out of their power to pay their rents Such a 

pratice cannot otherwise be considered than like the idiot 
practice of killing the prolific hen to get her golden eggs 
all at once.* The weaver, therefore, desirous of obtain- 

ing the just price of his labour frequently attempts to sell 
his cloth privately to others, particularly to the Dutch 
and French gomastahs, who are always ready to receive 
it. This occasions the English Company’s gomastah to 
b'et his peons over the weaver to watch him, and not 
unfrequently to cut the piece out of the loom when 
nearly finished f With every species of monopoly, there- 

fore, evety kind of oppression to manufacturers of all 
denominations throughout the whole country has daily 
increased ; in so much that weavers, for daring to sell 
their goods, and Dallals and Pykars for having contributed 
to add connived at such sales, have, by the Company's 
agents, been frequently seized and imprisoned, confined 

tlbid., p. 74. 

Ibid., p. 192. 

‘Ylbid., p. 193. 
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ia irons, fined considerable sums of money, flogged and 
deprived, inf^ the most ignominious manner of what they 
esteem most" valuable, their pastes. — In the time of the 
Mogul Government, and even in that of the Nabob Ali- 
vardi Khan, the- weavers manufactured their goods freely, 
and without oppression; and though there is no such thing 
at present, it was then a common practice for reputable 
families of the Tanti, or weaver caste, to employ their 
own capitals in" manufacturing goods which they sold 
freely on their own accounts. There is a gentleman, now 
in England, who in the time of that Nabob, has purchased 
in the Dacca province in one morning eight hundred 
pieces of muslin at liis own door, as brought to hftn by 
the weavers of their own accord. It was not till the 
time of Seraj-ud-Dowlah that oppressions of the nature 
now described, from the employing of gomastahs commenced 
with the increasing power of the English Company,... 
and the same gentleman was also in Seraj-ud-Dowlah’s 
time witness to the fact of above seven hundred families 
of weavers, in the districts round Jungalbarry, at once 
abandoning their country and their professions on account 
of oppressions of this nature, which were then only com- 
mencing.* This last kind of workmen [winders of raw 
silk] were pursued with such rigour during Lord Clive’s 
late government in Bengal, from a ^eal for increasing the 
Company’s investment of raw silk, that the most sacred 
laws of society were atrociously violated,...”]* 

* Ibid., p. 194. 

t Ibid., p. 195. 
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Tlic Veavers used country cotton, called kapas 
which was prodifced in ‘Bengal and was# also ,iin- 
porled in large quantities, from the north-Vest, down 
the Jamuna and the Ganges. The Company im- 
posed a duty of 3(1 p. c. upon su(!;h cotton, and 
forced the manufacturer to buy Suryit cotton wliich 

“ they imported tiy sea, and thus accelerated the ruin of 
» 

.the industry. 

“The public monopoly next in consequence, as of late 
practised, has been that of piece-goods for the markets 
of Bu^sorah, Jedda, Mocha, Bombay, Surat and Madras. 
Of those goods there are many sorts which the Englisii 
Company do not deal in such as at Dacca, the coarser 
kinds of Mulmals, called, Anundy, Hyati, Sonargang, and 
Sherbutty; and at Cossimbazar and Radhanagore, several 
sorts of Barries, called Chappa, Muga, Tempy, Tarrchandy, 
and Mutca; also Soocies and Soocy-Saries, Cutanees, and 
Traffeties, &c., in tiie provision of which nevertheless, 
under the same influence, like oppressions are practised 
as for the •Company’s investment.” 

AV'ritcs Bolts : — 

“We have seen all mejrchants from the interior parts 
of Asia effectually prevented from having any mercantile 
intercourse with Bengal, while at the same time, the 
natives in general are in fact deprived of all trade within 
those provinces, it being wholly monopolised, by a few 
Company’s servants and their dependants. In such a 
situation what commercial country can flourish ? 

. 8 
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“While tlio Company and their substitutes, by a 
sub-division of the rights of mankind, in the un- 
restrained exercise of every species of violence and 
injustice, are thus suffered to monopolise not only 
the manufactures but the manufacturers of Bengal, 
and thereby totally repel that far greater influx of 
wealth which used to stream in from the commerce 
of Asia; and likewise, by every method they catr 
falsely practise, obstruct the trade of the other Euro- 
pean nations with those provinces Avhicli is the 
only other inlet of Avealth they possibly cauvhave, 
and at the same time, avIuIo they are continually 
draining off from thence immense sums annually for 
China, Madras, Bombay and other places, the conse- 
qucnct! cannot pro\m other than beggary and ruin 
to those inestimable territories. 

Tin' tfovernmeut of India never ceased granting 
special privileges to Britishers. It aa^s brought out 
in evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1858 on the colonisation of India, how these pri- 
vileges AAane given to • them at the expense 
of the children of the Indian soil. It is stated hi the 
Modern Review for May 1912, p. 461 : — 

Take for instance, the case of tea-plantations. How 
the tea-planters were assisted in the industry Avill be 
Aivident from the following ijuestions put to, and the 
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answer given tO|theni by .Mr. J . Freeman who appeared 
{\,s a witness before the Select Conunittee jsn coloniza- 
tion. 

“1922. Are you not aware that both * in Assam and 
Kumaon the Government established ^ea-plantations for 
the express purpose of trying experiments, for the sake 
of the settlers, and with the avowed , object of handing 
over their plantations to the settlers, as soon as the 
experiment had been shown to be successful, and as soon 
as settlers could 6e found willing to take them ? — That 
is wj^iat I refer to ; that in the first mooting of the culti- 
vation of tea tlie Government took the initiative and 
encouraged it, and went to some e.xpense in taking the 
necessary steps towards it. Then some Europeans took 
it up on a larger scale, and that attempt was not success- 
ful ; but somewhere about 11 years ago, in consequence 
<of this new aiTOngeraent, where the Government gave them 
more favourable terms about the land that tfiey were 
to concede to them, from that arose the present company, 
u hnh hm carried it ont in a very extensive n ay, wldeJf 
uithont the Enyiish settlers and their eapital I doubt 
ivould ever (have) been e/Jccted. 

“1922. Di,d not • the Government in fact bear the 
whoTe of the expense of the experiment, and hand over, 
both in Assam and Kumaon, their plantations to the 
settlers on very liberal terms ?— That I am unacquainted 
with. I will not say that it was so or that it was not 807” 
“1924. Did dot the Government send 3Ir. Fortune, 
and others before him into Cliina to get seed, and to get 
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tea-markers, Chinese and otherwise, to ^ inform them as 
to thw Chin6se system of culture, for the express purpose 
and sole object of instructing the settlers in India ?— I 
do not know for certain whether that experiment was 
made by the ‘Government : I believe it was so ; but I 
know that Chinamen were brought in the first instance. 
It was hoped through them that the natives in India 
would get an insight into the cultivation of tea, but it 
failed, so far.” 

Thus it will be seen how, the Eiiropean tea-planters 
have been benefited at tlic expense of the natives of 
India. But the Government have never done anything 
to encourage any purely Indian concern as they have 
done the tea industry carried on by Anglo-Indians. 
The fling at the natives of the country by the witness, 
which we have italici?ced to the above extract, is quite 
senseless, for no native has ever been encouraged in 
the same manner as the European settlers. 

ft is for the benefit of the European tea-planter 
that that Act, up to this day, stands on the pages of 
the Indian Statute Book — an Act which the late Hon’ble 
Rai Bahadur Kristo Das Paul, c.i.a, was compelled to 
condemn as legalising slavery in India. 

The Indian Government veiy generously offered to 
.assist the Iron manufacturers of England if some of 
them were to come to settle in India. Thus the same 
witness was asked : — 
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“192?. Are you aware that the Government have 
recently sent out e gentleman conversant with the iron 
n^nufacture, and with him several assistants, lo the 
province of iTumaon, to introduce the iron manufacture 
there? — I have read of it, but we offerbd to do every- 
tliing at our own expense. 

“192f:S. And tiie Government have stated that, as soon 
as* the experiment is shown to be successful, they are 
willing to hand over the works to any ‘Englishman that 
will undertake them ? — Yes, that may be ” 

Comnieiits on the above are superfluous. Again 
from time to time Indigo-planters have received pecuni- 
ary aids from Govesrnment at the expense of the Indian 
tax-payer. 

So late as November 1917, Mr. Karimbhoy Adamjee 
Peerbhoy in his evidence before the Indian Industrial 
Commission bitteidy complained “of the Avant of en- 
couragement accorded by Government to purely Indian 
concerns.” His evidence — both written and oral — 
covers about ten folio pages of the Minutes of evidence* 
of the Commission and deserves careful perusal by all 
ijitcrested in the ^subjoct. The President of the 
Comjnission, Sir Thomas Holland, who had to resign, 
in 1921, the membership of the Executive Council of 
the Government of India foi- reasons Avhich reumln 

* \^ol. IV (pp. 
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unintelligible and mysterious to the ' public, ijid not 
like the exposure of the doings of ftho Government 
officials by tlje witness whom he tried to browbeat and 
interrupt from speaking the truth. The naked truth 
was so unpalatable to the gallant knight — the Christian 
President of the Commission — that turning to the 
Press reporters, he said that .. , 

“The Press will regard that as their responsibility if 
they publish accusations brought against any individual 
officer.” 

The Muharaadan witness was more than a mat(di 
for the Christian President when he said, 

“I wish to be straight and candid to the Cora mission 
in saying that whatever ray written evidence is in this 
pamphlet, ray oral evidence shall appear in the Press.” 

Mr. A. R Rangachari, Honorary Secretary, Madura 
Dyers’ Association, Madura, in his evidence before th<^ ‘ 
same Commission said 

•. “The maintenance of an excise duty on Indian mill 
made cotton products and the recent enhancement of tlio 
same are directly opposed to the efforts of the Govern- 
ment towards industrial development. Last year, the 
Indian Government purcliased wheat and indfgo in Iijdia, 
for the English Government The same solicitude should 
have prompted the former to acquire for the India 
C-c-vernment some dyes at least for the Indian dyers.... 
The Government did not sympathise wijth them. They 
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still consider that their industry is assailed by ‘the 
English dyer.”* 

•Before the same Uonimisslon. Lala Itarkishenlal 

• • 

also exposed the manner in Avhicli banks owned and 
managed by Englishmen treat Indian banks. His 
oral evidence given on the llth December, 1917, 

• covering 22 *10110 pages of the Minutes of evidence, 
*did not make him a persona graU\ with the then 
"British officials serving in the Punjab. This perhaps 
accounts for the. persecution to which he was sub- 
jected by them in April, 1919. In his evidence he 
spoke ’of 

“a conspiracy set up with the determined object of 
destroying the banking of the Punjab, in whicli officials 
and non-officials joined, and made every possible effort, 
and took every possible measure to destroy banking 
which would have I’eally done immense good to the 
province and to outside . . . they did not want Indian 
banking to flourish, and very likelj’^ tliey thouglit that left 
to itself -it would prove a formidable opponent or - 
competitor to their business.” 

Ill the course of his evidence he said 

• 

“I ^Iso know that an application was made by an 
European to an Anglo-Indian bank for loan and he was 
first asked to state that this loan would not benefit any 

’•‘Indian Industrial Commission, Minutes of Evidence Vol. IltT* 
1 ». 481 . 
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Indian in any form or shape ; or any existing" bank in 
any form or shape ; and he was ^ told that if he 

V * 

assured them of that the loan , would be negotiated, other- 
wise not.” 

Is it auy Avondor that wiiile undue privileges 
and concessionji were given to British traders and 
merchants, Indian industries should have perished 
for Avant of support and encouragement by the , 
State V 



CHAPTER VI 


HOW INDIAN ARTISANS WER*E ^lADE TO 
BETRAY THEIR TRADE SECRETS 

t 

According to Bolts, Avhose “Considerations on Indian 
Affairs” was published Avithin ten. years after the 
battle of Plassey : — 

“The oppressions and monopolies in trade which have 
been introduced of late years but particularly within the 
last seven have been the principal causes of such a 
decrease in tlie real revenues of Bengal, as may shortly 
be most severely felt by the Company. For the Ryots, 
Avho are generally both landholders and manufacturers, 
by the oppressions of gomastas in harassing them for 
^goods, are frequently rendered incapable of improving 
their lands and even of paying their rents ; for Avhich on 
the other hand they are again chastised by the officers of 
the revenue and not infrequently have by tliose harpies 
been necessitated to sell their children in order to pay 
their rents or otherwise obliged to tly the country. 

Again, the sain^ autlior Avrote: 

come to consider a monopoly tlie most cruel in 
its nature and most destructive in its consequences to 
the Company’s affairs in Bengal of all that have of l ate 
been established there. Perhaps it stands unparalleled in 
the history of any government that ever existed on earth. 
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considered as *a public act, and we shall not l^e less 
astonished when we consider othe men who promoted 
it, and* the : reasons given by them for ihe establishmei^t 
of such exclusive dealings in wfiat may there be consi- 
dered as necessaries' of life.” 

It is recorded by Bolts that the Indian weavers 

r 

“upon their inability to perform such agreements as 
have been forced upon them by the Company’s agents, 
universally know in Bengal by the name of Mutchulcahn, 
have had their goods seiised and sold on the spot to make 
good the deficiency; and the winders of raw silk, called 
Nagoads, have been treated also with such injustice,^ that 
instances have been known of their cutting off their 
thumbs to prevent their being forced to wind silk.” 

It is not necessary to mention all the measures 
which in the early days of the East India Company 
led to the ruin of India industries. ^ But all thos(> 
measures did not bring about the total extinction 
of Indian manufactures and industries. Eor after 
all knowledge is power and the manufacturers of 
England were ignorant of many of the processes em- 
ployed by Indian artisans in the manufacture of 
their articles and wares.^. The holding, of the fii-st 
International Exhibition in 1851 Avas not only* an 

"“We as a manufacturing people are still far behind them 
(The Indians).” -Sir Thomas Muniu. See The Modern lietnew, 
voL II. p. 5-41. 
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iucentivp^ to the' niaaufacturers of England to j^ro- 
ducc articles fo'j the Indian markets, but it in- 
dir/jctlj afforded ♦ them an opportunity to learn 
the trade secrets of InSian craftsmen. The English 
manufacturers left no stone unturned . to wring out 
of the Indian artists the secret processes by which 
jlhe, latter succeeded in manufacturing their beautiful 
•articles. ^ 

A couple of years after the first International 
Exhibition, took place the renewal of the Charter of 
the Bast India Company. Several witnesses who 
appeafed before the Parliamentary Committees appointed 
to inquire into Indian affairs gave it in their evidence 
that English manufacturers should be afforded facilities 
to have an extensive market for their articles in India. 

At the same time Dr. John Forbes Koyle, who had 
b6en in charge of the Indian Department of the first 
International Exhibition, impressed upon the Court 
of Directors the importance of forming a Museum in ^ 
London to permanently exhibit the products and 
manufactures of India. It is needless to say that 
the Court most gladly adopted his scheme, because 
the Museum was to be established at the expense of 
India and it was to afford bread and butter to a large 
number of inhabitants of Plugland. But while completing^ 
the arrangements, of this Museum he died in January, 
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1858. Dr. Forbes Watson was appointed fas his 
successor. , It was during his tenure fof office that the 
last stop leading to the desjructioi/ of Indian textile 
manufactures wa:^ taken. 

What this step was has been very well described 
by Dr. Watson himself. He wrote : — 

“Specimens of all the important Textile Manufactures , 
of India existing 'in the Stores of the Indian Museum have . 
been collected in eighteen large volumes, of which twenty 
sets have been prepared, each set being as nearly as 
possible an exact counterpart of the others. The eighteen 
volume.s, forming one set, contain 700 specimens illustrating 
in a complete and convenient manner, this branch of 
Indian Manufactures. The twenty sets are to he distributed 
in Great liriinin and Judin — thirteen in the former and 
seven in the Inllei — so that there will be twenty places, 
each provided with a collection exactly like all the others, 
and so arranged as to admit of the interchange of reference.s 
when desired,” 

The passage wljich avc have italicised in the above 
extract shows that the authorities did not posses any 
souse of proportion when they distributed thirteen sets 

f 

in Great Britain and seven only ift India, 

The distribution of the seven sets in India was 
an afterthought. It was not the original intention of 
'"die authorities, as is evident from what Dr. Forbes 
Watson wrote : 
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“The origmal intention^ was that the whole of the 
twenty sets would l^e distributed in this'couutrf (Engfaud). 
Further consideration, however, points to the expediency 
of placing a certain number of them in India : 1st, 
because this course will facilitate those trade operations 
between the two countries which it is the object of work 
» to ^ promote and encourage ; and 2ndly, because it is 
• possible that the collection may be of jdirect use to tlie 
•Indian manufacturer 

“It seems to be clearly for the advantage of India 
that every facilit5^ should be given to the introduction 
from this country, of such manufactures as can be 
supplied to the people there more cheaply* than by hand 
labour on the spot. The many will thus be benefited and 
the hardship which may possibly fall upon the few will 
not be serious or long felt, since their labour will soon 
be diverted into now and, in all probability, more 
profitable channels. 

“77/^i chief advantage^ hotverer, which is likfhj to nUcjtd 
the distribulioh- in India of n certain number of thr 


As to this cheapness it should be borne in mind that the 
poorer classes in India for whose benefit cloth was sought to he 
mgide cheap have ^always used tJie coarser fabrics. These products, 
of the handlooms, are even now cheaper than Manchester goods 
considering that the former last much longer. But our fabrics 
were formerly actually cheaper in price than Englisli textiles 
as Mr. Robert Brown said before the luord’s Committee whiofc^^ 
sat before the renewal of the E. I. Company's Charter in 1813. 
See the January (1908) number of The Modern Review, p. 28, 
and the December (1907) number p. 545. 
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.tcts of Textile Specimens wilfit is helnfved-, arise from the 
(rpporhmily . trhich will thereby be afforded to the agent 
in India of directing the atteiitimi of his' eorrespandeut 
here (England) to the articles sailed to the reqaircments 
of his constituents.’'’ 

AVe have italicised the last paragraph, as iu it the 
write]' unmasks himself. 

The places' to which the thirteen sets were alJoted 
in Great Britain and Ireland were as follows : Belfast, 
Bradford, Dublin, Edinburgh Glasgow, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Liverpool, Macclesfield, Manchester, 
Preston, Salford and the India Museum, London. Dr. 
John Forbes Watson was sorry that this distribution 
still left “some important places unsupplicd. These 
are, however, in almost every instance situated near 
to one 0]' other of the selected localities.” 

’Regarding the distribution of the seven sets in 
India, Dr. Watson recommended “that a set be placed 
in each of the following places, viz. ; Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Knrracheo, the North-Western Provinces, the 
Punjab, and lastly in Berai*. 

“With respect to the three Iast-uamed> divisions either 
Allahabad, Mirzapore, or Agra in the North-Western 
Provinces, Umritsur or Lahore in the Panjab, and 
..Oomrawattee or Nagporc in Berar, will probably be 
found the most suitable, but it may be left to the respec- 
tive Governments of the divi.sions in question to decide on 
the exact locality.” 
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The' set, for the Noi;tb- Western (now the United) 
Provinces is no\ kept in any one of,* the *cities 
recommended by I)r. Watson. It is kept in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, to Avhicli place it was 
transferred from the Allahabad Museum in September, 

^ 1878. liucknow is not a centre ’ of any textile 
industry and therefore the set is kept there ! 

Dr. Watson proceeded — 

“Regarding the conditions on which the gift should be 
presented, — the first should be that due provision should 
be made for its permanent protection, and that freedom 
of access be afforded to all properly I'ecommended and 
practically interested persons. 

“The sets should be assigned in trust to the chief 
commerciiil authorities in the selected places, for the 
use not only of those connected with the district in 
Ayhich they are deposited, but of non-residents also, who 
can show a practical interest in Textile manufactures. 
The proposed plan of sending seven of the sets to India 
diminishes the number of commercial centres in this" 
country which will receive a copy, and it therefore 
becomes more necessary that those which do get one 
should be required to,make*it easy of access to agents, 
merchants, and* manufacturers who reside in those which 
do not.” 

It Avas made a condition that the authorities in the 
selected districts should undertake : — 

“That access ’to the work be given to any person 
bearing an order to that effect signed by the President 
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Vice-President, or Secretary of the Society of Arts ; the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, or Secretari^ of the Chamber 
of Commerce ; the Chairman or Secretary of tjie Associa- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce, the President, Vice- 
President or Secretary of the Cotton Supply Association, 
the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or Secretary of the Cotton- 
Brokers’ Association ; the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or 
Secretary of the Liverpool East India and China Associa- 
tion ; by the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chairman, Vice- 
Chairmen, or Secretaries of such other Associations for 
the promotion of Commerce as now exist or may here- 
after be formed ; and by the Reporter on the products 
of India.” 

So it was not diftieult for any one to consult tin* 
work in Groat Britain, But in India the existence 
of this work is hardly known to OOt) out of 1000 ('ducat- 
ed persons — much less to the weavers ami other 
uneducated artisans. It would bo interesting to kno\,' 
if tlie sets deposited in India have over been consulted 
by even any educated Indian. Tliesc might have been 
consulted by some interested Anglo-Indians but not, 
wo think, by any educated native of this country. 

Since these sets were prepared, at the cost of India 
and now, thanks to the Swadeshi movement an impetus 
has been given to the textile industry in this country, 
-is it not time and is it not fair and just that all the 
thirteen sets which are in Great Britain should be 
brought to India and kept in important centres of 
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comiiieito Bad industry in this country ? As a iirst 
step, may avo no^ demand tliat the existfince o| the 
seven sots ‘in India should be made widely known V 
They should be made easily accessible to all Indians 
actually engaged in manufacturing textile fabrics. 

Those twenty sets of 18 volumes <»ach were to he 
“regarded as Twndy / nduf^trial AluHe/umn^ illustrating 
the Textile Manufactures of India, and* promoting trade 
operations between the East and West, in so far as 
these are concerned. 

i)f course, it Avas meant more to benefit the We>st 
than the Enst and this Dr. AVatson himself admitted, 
for he wrote : — 

“The intero.sts of the people in India, as well as those 
of tlie people at home, {ue concerned in thi.s matter, and 
huth iiitcre.'itf! mufit he cmisirlered. Our remarks in the 
Hrst instance, however, will apply more particularly to 
the latter. 

“About two hundred millions of souls from the popi^ 
lation of what we commonly sjieak of as India ; and, 
scant though tiie garments of the vast majority may be 
an order to clothe them aU would try the resources of 
the ^ greatest • manufacturing nation on Earth, It is clear, 
therefore, that India is in a position to become a magni- 
ficent customer. 

:i: rp 

m- Ac« 

If Ave attempt to induce an individual or a nation to 
become a customer, we endeavour to make the articles 

9 
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which we know to be liked jind Jndeed, and these we 
offer ,.for sjde. do not make an ddbrt to impose on 

others owr ou'n tastes and needs^ but we produce what 
will please the customer and what he wants. The British 
manufacturer follows this rule generally ; but ho seems 
to have failed to do so in the case of India, or to have 
done it with so little success, tliat it would almost appear 
as if he woi’e incapable of appreeiating Oriental taste.s 
and habits. 

"‘There are probably few things beyond the under- 
standing of our manufacturers,, but it will be admitted 
that .some education iti the matter is necessary, and 
that without it the value of certain characteristics of 
Indian ornament and form will not be properly realized. 
This .supposes the means of such education to be 
readily accessible, which hitherto has not been the 
case, simply because manufacturers have not knownr 
with any certainty what goods were suitable. To 
attain to skill in nreeting Eastern tastes and Eastern 
wants will requh'e study and much consideration even 
when the means of study are supplied ; but up to the 
present time the manufacturer has had no ready 
opportunity of acquiring a full and corredt knowledge 
of what was wanted. 

The deficiency here alluded to, will, we believe, be 
supplied by these local Museums. 
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700 specimens (and we iigaiu point out that they 
are all what is cllled worfeing samples) shojy wh»t the 
fteoplc of Iqdia aftect an^ deem suitable in 'the way of 
textile fabrics, and if the supply of ^these is to come 
from Britain, they must be imitated there. What is 
tmnied, and icftnt is to he eopt-ed to meet that want, is 
thus accessible for study in these mustfums.’’ 

Thus it was all from motives of philanthropliy tliat 
specimeus of Indian textile fabrics wove made accessible 
to the manufacturers of England. 

But oven up to the year 1860, the Indian weaving 
industry bad not totally ceased to exist for Dr. Forbes 
'Watson wrote : — 

“...The Britisli uiauufaecnrer mu.it not look for lii.s 
00.11011101.1 to the upper ten millions of Indi.'t, but to the 
hundreds of millions in the lower grades. The plainer 
.and cheaper stufts of cotton, or of cotton and wool 
together, are tho.se which he had the be.st chance of 
selling, and those which he wonld be able to stji! largely 
if in their manufacture he would keep well in vitov tWe 
requirements and taste.s of the people to whom to oftVrs 
them. 


*\Ve know India now-u-days a.s a country whose Haw 
Products we largely receive. We pay for the.s<' partly 
in kind and partly in money, but India never buys from 
us what will repay our purchases from her, and the con- 
sequence is tba^ we have always t- -send out large 
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difference iii bullion, wliicb never comes back to us, 
disappearing' there as if it had been f dropped into the 
ocean. We bay her Cotton, Ind,igo, Coffee, .and Spiced ; 
and we sell her what we can in the shape of Textihi 
and other manufactures. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that there was a time when India supplied us 
largely with Textiles. It was she who scut ps the famous 
Longcloths, and the very term Calico is derived from 
Calicut whore the'y were made. She may never resume 
her position as an exporting manufacturer of goods of 
this sort,...This is clear, however, that it will be a benefit 
to the masses of the people of India to be supplied witli 
their clothing at the cheapest possible rate — let this bo 
done by whom it may. If Great Britain can give 
Loongees, Dhotees, Sarees, and Calicoes to India which 
cost less than those made by her own weavers, both 
countries will be benefited... 

“The machinery and skill of Britain may thus do a 
present service to India by supplying her with material 
for clothing her people at a cheap rate, an end to whicli 
these collections must certainly lead by showing the liorae 
manufacturer what it is that the natives require. ’* 


* In this connection it is necessary to remind our readers 
what Ml*. Tierney, a member of the House of JCommon.s, said 
in a speech delivered in tliat House as far Imck as 1813 

“The general principle was to be that England was to force 
all her manufactures upon India, and not to take a single 
,"{?Lnufacturo of India in return. It was true they would allow 
cotton to be brought : but then, having foipid out that they 
could weave, by means of machinery, cheaper tlian the people 
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Regiirdiiig this act of pliilanthiophv oue Chris'tiaD 
officer wrote : — 

• “Kveryone kaflws how jealously tradtk secrets are 
icuarded. If you went over Messrs. Doulton’s pottery 
works, you would be politely overlooked. Yet under 
the force of compulsion the Indian workman had to 
divulge the manner of his bleaching and other trade 
sdfcrets to Manchester. A costly work was prepai*ed by the 
India House Department to enable Manchester to take 20 
millions a year from the poor of India ; copies were 
gratuitously pre.sented to Chambers of Commerce, and 
tile Indiati ryot had to pay for them. This may be 
political economy, but it is marvellously like something 
else.” 

(Major ,1. B. Keith in the Floneer, September 7, 1898.) 

It is much to be legrettod that no writer on Indian 
economies lias .so far referred to the part whicli the 
diolding of Exhibitions and the distribution of speci- 
mens of th(‘ textile nuiuufactiires of India have played 
in ruining the weaving industry of India. Perhaps 

of India, tliey would say, ‘Leave oil* weaving ; supply us with 
the raw material, and we will weave for you,' Tliis might be 
a very uaturai prineiplt for nfei'cliants aud manufacturers to go 
uporif but it wa.s ratlicr too luucJj to talk of the philosophy of 
it, or to rank the supporteis of it as in a peculiar degree tlie 
friends of India. If, instead of calling themsclvers th<j friends of 
fndia, tliey bad professed themselves its imemies. what more 
i'ouid they do ibaii advi?;e the destruf^tion of :ill InTlian 
manufai.'tures y" * 
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the imposition ot the tariff aul the transit* auties 
would not and could not have so effef.tuallv destroyed 
Indian industries had not thp authorities, made the 
Indian artisans betray under compulsion their secrets 
to the manufacturers of England. 

Owners of cotton mills and hand-loom factories all 
over India would move in the matter in order that 
(1) the seven sets of Indian textile manufactures 
already in India may be made easily accessible to 
Indian manufacturers and (2) the thirteoji sets in 
Great Britain may be restored to India and placed 
in suitable centres here. This will help greatly in 
the revival of genuine Indian patterns and colours. 



ch;\pter vn 

BRITISH CAPITAL IN INDIA 

The fiat has r(;ceutly gone forth from the Qou- 
(ifficial Bui^l)eaii community in India that nothing 
approaching the right of self-government should be 
granted to Indians, unless it can be proved to demons- 
tration that the interests of British capital will not in 
the least suffer in a home-ruled India ; which practi- 
cally means that European traders, planters and 
manufacturers in India must continue to enjoy all 
the fair and unfair opportunities and means of exploiting 
the resources of this country which they have hitherto 
enjoyed, whatever constitutional changes may be 
proposed to be introduced. It seems necessary, there- 
fore, to examine to what extent and in what sense 
the capital invested by Europeans in India is British 
and also whether such investment has been entirely 
or mainly advantageous to Indians. Another line of 
investigation which ought to be taken up is whether 
the investment of British - capital was necessary in 
the interests of India. In this chapter we propose 
to confine ourselves mainly to some observations* e?i 
the first aspect of the question. 
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When tlio East India Company j^radually, became 
masters of Bengal and otlier parts the country, it. 
was not a land of jiaupers. Tliore was plenty of capitel 
in the country. We sliali prove this fact fj'om the 
writings of English authors. Walter Hamilton, a. 
^‘semi-ofiR.cial’’ writer, says in his India (razatfet'r 
(Second Edition, London, 182S, vol. 1. p. 214) ; 

“Under the Croverument of the two last leoiitimate 
viceroys (of Benf'al) Jaffer Khan {/itms Muvshid Knli Khan) 
and Sujah IChan, who ruled in succession nearly forty 
years, the state of the country was eminently llourishinir, 
and the taxes little felt, although the annual tribute 

remitted to Delhi was usually a crore of ru])eos 

Even aftei' the usurpation of ..Ali Verdi Khan, the Zamin- 
dars were so oinilent as at one time to make him a 
donation of a crore of rupees and another of fifty lakhs, 
towards defraying the extra o.xpenses incurred in repelling 
the incursions of the Marhattas.” 

The prosperity of India, was duo to the ])crcjinial 

ihtlux of the gold a.ud silver of all the world for the 

jiurchase of her l ich natural and artificial ])roducts. 
Says the historian Dr. RohortsoJi : — 

*^In all ages, gold and silver, particularly the latter, 
have been the ooniinodities exported with tlie greatest 
profit to India. In no part of the earth do the natives 
d^end so little upon foreign countries, either for the 
necessaries or Iii.xurios of life. The * blessings of ;t 
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favourabli climate arsd fertile soil, aiia^mentecl by their 
own ingenuity, u^Vord thdm whatever they, desire# In 
coxsequence of this, trade^ with thorn has •always been 
carried on in one uniform manner, and the precious 
metals have been given in exchange for Hieir peculiar 
}>rodiictions, whether of nature or art” — A Historiml 
Di\*i(/insitio}f Comernincf hfdiff. New Edition (London, 
V’f7), p. ISO. * 

Again ; 

“In all ages, the trade with India has heoii the same; 
gold and sihor tiave unif.n-mly been carried thither in 
order purchas(^ tlu; same commoditie.s with \vhi(!h it 
now supplios all nations ; and from the age of Pliny to 
the present tiiue.-^, it has been ahvay.s considered and 
execrated as a gulf which .swallow.s np the wealth of 
“very other (Miuntry, that flows ince.ssantly toward.s it, 
and from wliioh it nev(-r loturtis.’’ Tlyfd p, 200. 

TJie following- extract froin another English writer 
will show that Bengal eiijoyecl the greatest share of 
this general prosperity ; — 

*■ in Bengal, however, from being in every part 

intersected by navigable rivers inland trade was trans- 
ported by water eaiTiago with much more expedition, 
and at*ii much less expense than by the caravans ; and 
this groat advantage, together with the extraordinary 
facundity of the soil, produced by those rivers, and thg 
superior industry of the inhabitants, rendered this pro- 
vince in all age.s by* far the most prosperous and wealthy 
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in tho wiiole country." — A.siafi(‘ Annual lieffistor, 1801., 
p. 16 , ’ ^ 

Wlieti Clive eutered Marshidabad iu 1757, iie 
wrote of it : — 

“This city is as e.xteasive, populous smd lich as the 
< 5 ity of London, with this difference, that there are indi- 
viduals in the first possessiuR infinitely "fbater property 
than in tho last eity." 

The extracts given above pi'ove that tlic Bhiglish 
came into possession of a wealthy country. Much of 
this wealth flowed to England in various way?, and 
not on ly made the country wealthy but added immensely 
to its wealth-producing capacity. The vast hoards of 
Bengal and the Karnatic being conveyed to England 
enabled her to become industrially supreme. In his 
work entitled “The Law of Civilisation and Decay” 
(Sonnenschein, Loudon) Brooks Adams writes — 

, The influx of the Indian treasure, by adding: con- 

siderably to tho nation’s cash capital, not only increased 
its stock of energy but added much to its flexibility and 
the rapidity of its movement. Very soon after Plassey, 
tho Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and tho 
effect appears to have been instantaneous, for 'all the 
authorities agree that the ‘industrial revolution,’ the 
(Vvent which has divided the nin>3teenth century from all 
antecedent time, began with the year 1760. Prior to 
1760, according to Baines, the machinery used for spin- 
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ning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as in 
India ; while abou|i 1750 the English iron iiidustry#was 
in rfull decline, because of, the destruction «f the forests 
for fuel. At that time lour-fifths of tlie iron used in 
the kingdom came from Sweden. 

'‘Plassey was fought in 1757 and probabl}' nothing 
iias ever equalled the rapidity of the change which 
%irowed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeared, and coal 
^ began to replace wood in smelting. In *1764 Hargreaves 
invented the spinning-jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived 
the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patented the power-loom, 
and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the steam 
enguu^ the most perfect of all Vents of centralising 
energy. But, though these machines served as outlets 
for the accelerating movement of the time, they did not 
cause that acceleration. In themselves inventions are 
passive, many of the most important having lain dormant 
for centuries, waiting for a sufficient store of force to have 
accumulated to set them working. That store must 
always take the shape of money, and money, not hoarded 

but in motion Before the influx of the Indian treasure, ^ 

and the expansion of credit which followed, no force 
sufficient for this purpose existed : and had Watt lived 
fifty years earlier, ho an4 his invention must have 

perished together jPossibly since the world began, no 

investment has ever yielded the proht reaped from the 
Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty years Great 
Britain stood without a competitor ... .From 1604 tg 
Plassey (1757) the growth has been relatively slow. 
Between 1760 and 1815 the growth was very rapid and 
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prodigious. (Credit is the choseu velucle of energy in 
centralised .societies, and no sooner had treasure enougli 
accumulated in London to offer a foundation, than it shot 
up with marvellous rapidity. The arrival of the Bengal 
silver and gold enabled the Bank of England which had 
been unable to issue a smaller note than for i-i’O to easily 
issue i;10 and £15 notes and private firms to pour forth 
a flood of paper .” — The Law of Giril/saHon and Defay. 
pp. 2G3-2H4, quoted in Digby’s Prosperons Drifish indin, 
pp. 31-33. 

The niaterhii origin, then, of (Ireat 13ritain’s 
industrial prosperity, and, therefore, in great part 
(»f lier capital, must be .sought in her cminection 
with India. It has been estimated that between 
Plasscy and Waterloo some .£1,0BB millions flowed 
from India to England. 

We are hence driven to conclude that Sir (ireorge 
Birdwood used merely tin* languagi^ of sobei’ trutli 
when he wrote ; — 

India lias done everything for us, everything that has 
made these islands, as insignificant on the face of the 
globe us the islands that made up Japan the gieate.st 
empire the world has ever known, and fovj this we owe 
undying gratitude to India.” 

[jet us now turn to some Facts relating to the days 
of the Bast India Company to ascertain the nature of 
the “British" capital then invested in India. In the 
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course oJ his examination befor<^ the Paiiiamenjary 

Committee on the ;^Otli March, 1832, Mr. J^avid Hill 

• « * 

was asked. 

“B77. Where does the capital employed by tiie tjidi- 
sio planters come from ?” 

, and he replied ; — 

'‘It is accumulated in India exclusively." 

Besides Mr. David Hill, sevei’al other witnesses 
also stated that little or no capital had been or would 
be brought out from England to India. Thus 
Mr. V. B. Bajley, in his examination before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the 1 6th April. 1832, in 
answer to question No. 919, said : — 

"My opinion that no capital will bo brought from 
England into India arises from little or none having been 
brought hitherto, even at periods when intei'est has been 
at a much higher rate than it now is." 

Then he was asked : 

"920. Do you think more capital weuld not go to 
India if the restriction on Europeans resorting to India 
was altogether taken away ?— I do not think that capital 
would • be sent from England but I think that capital 
which would be otherwise remitted to England would 
probably remain in India.” 

Captain T. Magan also in his examination on the 
22nd March; 1832, was asked ; 
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“1435. Would Europeans be likely to irft^est their 
capital in works of that sort ?— I thiij'k there is much 
error upon the subject of Euroipean capital in India. “ 

1436. Under the existing law that restricts intercourse 
with India, is it probable in your opinion, that any com- 
panies would be found to undertake such works ? — I 
think Europeans wl>o have acquired capital in 
might undertake,, such public works, Avith proper encourage- 
ment : but I scai'cely can anticipate so much enterprise 
and risk as to take capital from Englsmd 'to invest in 
such speculations ; in truth, mpitaf in, T believe, never 
taken, from England to ludm ; it is made there and 
remitted home.'' 

It was then at that time somewhat of a myth that 
lilaropean sojournor.s brought any capital from England 
to India. Things may or may not have changed 
since then ; but Ave require a Parliamentary Committee 
of enquiry to bring the true facts to light. 

As re.gards the necessity, and the advantage.s to 
the people of India, of the investment of British capital 
in India, Mr. Eickard.s truly said in his evidenoj 
before the Commons' Committee on East India 
Affairs, in 1830, that — 

“India requires capital to bring forth her resources, 
»but the fittest capital for this purpose Avould be one of 
native growth, and such a capital would be created if our 
institutions did not obstruct it.” 
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We *may now reasonably ask if there has been 
an infinx of British capital into India,* since the 
replies giveh by the witnesses before Parliamentary 
Committees, quoted above, and if so, by what 
process that capital has been brought into existence, 
it should be ^remembered that a century ago India, 
wa*s rich in industries ; and her trade both internal 
and external, Avas also veiy great. But how “the 
enlightened selfishness’’ of the peoph; of England of 
those days effected the ruin of Indian trade and 
industries has been told in the pages of this book. 
The people of this country had no outlet for their 
capital to invest in any industry and so Avere 
obliged to deposit it in banks which were at first 
CTOverument concerns. The Hon’ble Mr. Frederick 
Sfiore wroh‘ in one of his “Notes on Indian 
Affairs” : 

“We have fur years been vaunting tiie splendid • 
triumph of English .skill and capital in canying cotton 
trom India to England, and after manufacturing it there, 
bringing the cloth to India a^d underselling the natives. 

Is this anyway surprising, under such an intolerable 
system '(of transit duties and search houses) as is above 
described : and while the staples of India are almost 
proscribed at home ? In fact, if this be continued much* 
longer, India will, ere long, produce nothing but food just 
sufiScient for the population, a few coarse earthen-ware 
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pots to cook it in. and a few ,coar.se cloths. Only reniovt; 
this incubu'ij. and the tables will verj^ soon be tnrned. 
The other is the jireat solf-coiKplacence witli which 'we 
talk of the confidence reposed by the people in oui- 
(rovernraent, judgin" from the large sums which they 
invest in the Government funds. What are they to do 

with their money ? Government, in tbeir ignoivjjiice, 

have done all tlyjy can to annihilate trade and manufactures, 
which they will, unless they chang(‘ their measures) 
accomplish in a few years more (the number of boats 
laden with goods which used to leave Ifurrukhabad twelve 
years ago, v.'^as at least treble, what it is at present.) Five 
or even four per cent is better than nothing ; ' but it 

aoods not the gift of prophecy to foresee, that if 

the landed tenures in the North-Western provinces were 
placed on a footing of security and if trade and manu- 
facture were tolerated, — they do not require enrouraffcmmf 
but only to be exonerated from the present customs and 
duties, — not only would Government be unable to borrow 
at such low interest, but the price of ttie existing funds 
would speedily fall." 

Things are not veiT much better even now. Tlu> 
Indian people mo.stl.y invest theil^ money in Government 
Promisoij Notes at 3^/2 per cent interest. No one 
ever seems to take the trouble to inquire what becomes 
of the money which is invested in government papers 
and deposited in banks managed by government, such 
as the Postal Savings Banks, and the Imperial Banks 
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witli thei^r brandies in some oF the important towns 
of this country. ^ These ‘banks advance juoney, to 
Earopean who majee enormous prohts in their 

business, and tliis propagates stories oF importing 
British capital into [ndia. 

One of the opinions and recomiueiidations of the 

•Royal Commtssion on fudian Currency and Finance 

'was that “the proper place for tlie location of the whole 
> 

of the Gold Standard Reserve is London.” Why V Is 
there any other country on the face of the globe of 
which crores of rupees are kept in a distant foreign 
country ? Do the British colonies keep any of their 
reserves in London ? Why is the Indian Reserve kept 
in London but for the advantage of the British people, 
including the British exploiters called British 
capitalists ? 

The Currency Commission have also said ; — 

“We recommend that the Government of India should 
make a regular practice of granting loans to the Presi* 
dency Banks from their surplus balances in India against 
security on terms to be negotiated with the Presidency 
Banks.” 

Why are these banks favoured in this way, and 
not others ? It is well-known that British exploiters 
in India can and do obtain loans from the Presidency 
Banks on easy torms ; Indian merchants are notaccom- 

10 
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modated in this way. Thus the Indian people’s money 
masquerades as British capital. i 

The Commission wliile saying that “The Seei'otary 
of State sells Council Drafts, not for the convenience of 
trade, but to provide the funds needed in London to meet 
the requirements of the Secretary of State on India’s 
behalf,” admit in the very next paragraph that “The 
India Office perhaps sold Council Drafts unnecessarily 
at very low rates on occasions when the London balance 
was in no need of replenishment” Did not these un- 
necessary sales at very low rates result in the con- 
venience of British trade ? Verily, as Lord Curzon said, 
though in a somewhat different sense, administration 
and exploitation are only different aspects of the work 
of the British people in India. 

It should not be also forgotten that some of the 
industries mostly owned by Britishers in India have 
received and are receiving substantial subsidies from 
the Indian Government out of the revenues paid by the 
natives of this country. Take, for instance, the case of 
tea plantations. How the tep planters Avere assisted in 
this industry will be evident from the follqwiug 
questions put to, and the answers given to them by 
Mr. J. Freeman who appeared as a witness before the 
Select Committee on Colonization : 

“1922. Are you not aware that both in Assam and. 
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Kumaon \he Government ^established tea-plantations for 
the express purpose* of trying experiments* f»r the ^ake 
of*the settlers, and with tbe avowed object of handing 
over their plantations to the settlers, as. soon as the ex- 
periment had been shown to be successful, and as soon as 
settlers could be found willing to take them ? — That is 
,w^at I refer to; that in the first mooting of the cultiva- 
,tion of tea the Government took the intiative and encour- 
aged it, and went to some expense in taking the necess- 
ary steps towards it.” 

Government also very generously offered to assist 
the ijfon manufactures of England if some of them were 
ro come to settle in India. Tims the same witness 
was asked ; 

“1927. Are you aware that the Government have 
recently sent out a gentleman conversant with the iron 
nranufacture, and with him several assistants, to the 
province of Kumaon, to introduce the iron manufacture 
there? — 1 have read of it, but we offered to do every- 
thing at our own expense. 

“1928. And the Government have stated that as soon 
as the experiment is shown to be successful, they are 
willing to hand, over the works to any Englishman that 
will undertake them? — Yes, that may bo 

Even at present Government are doing much in the 
way of experimenting to help the European indigo - 
planters and sughr-planters ; and the experiments are 
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carried on with Indian money. Other iustan'fces may 
be given, l/iit we refrain. 

It will be worthwhile for ^omc Hon’ble member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council to ask a question about 
the amount of subsidy which the Indian Government 
pays directly or indirectly to the different industries, 
which are owneij and managed by the Britishers in this 
country. 

India did not require any capital from England to 
construct in this country. If Britishers have invested 
any capital in India, it was not because India vv*anted 
their capital, but because they wanted to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the Indian people and to take 
advantage of the helpless position in which they are 
placed. 

In our opinion, British capital in India is largely 
a myth and even the existence of it (if true) does not 
entitle the Britishers to enjoy any undue political 
privilege. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


INDIAN FACTORy LEGISLATION 

The English niannfactures liaving set their hearts 
'on»the dcstru(?tioii of Indian indnstries are trying to do 
’this under the guise of pliilanthropy. The factory 
laAvs which are enacted from time to time are an 
instance in point. TJie manufacturers compel tlie 
Indian authorities to make laws Avhich are certainly 
not called for in India and Avhich do not benefit 
those in whose interests they are ostentatiously 
undertaken. The repeal of a Ioaa’ duty on the 
manufactured cotton goods of Manchester, the coercion 
of the Indian GoA’crnment to impose an import duty 
oh the American long-stapled cotton Avhich was 
necessary for the Indian spinners to mix Avith their 
short-fibi’cd one, the forcing of the Hindus and 
Mussalrnans to obserAm the Christian Sabbath for 
the labourers in their factories, although the number 
()f their own, festiv^ils on which they stop Avork 
is more than that of the Sundays observed in 
Christian countries, are a fcAv of the long list of 
measures inflicted on India. The cry is, more factiy-y 
acts are still to ooine. 
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Have tliose philanthropists of England whose 
heavts bleed for the so-called* hard Ipt of the Indian 
factory hands and who are, therefore, leading no stone 
unturned to iual\e them happy, ever turned their 
attention to the lot of the clerks and those servants 
who are on the ministerial and nienia! establish- 
ments of the British Indian Governmeht and done' 
anything to romove their grievances and better ‘ 
their condition of existence Why, the subordinate 
judicial service — composed of Graduates who under- 
stand and administer law and justice better than 

u 

the members of the Indian Civil — the Heaven-born 
—Service as it is called, is very badly paid and 
is overworked, with the result that many fall victims 
to various ailments— most notoriously diabetes and 
yet iiothiug has been attempted so far to inquire 
into their state of affairs or ameliorate their condition. 
The employees of the subordinate medical, postal, 
•and telegraph departments are not treated so Avell 
as their comrades are in other civilised countries — it 
Avould not he a strong expression to say that they 
are regularh' sweated— and yet' the .hearts of the 
philanthropists are bleeding for the Indian factory 
hands and not for others. 

‘ The laws in operation in the tea gardens of 
Assam are such that even the late Babu Kristo 
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Das Pa^l, C. I. K, was obliged to reler to them 

as legalising slaverj. • The coolies work uqfim' 
conditions w.hich are hardly better tlnm those of 
slaves. Yet because these gardens are mostly owned 
by Englishmen, therefore, the philanthropists of 
England will not raise their little finger to have 
•th®se laws repealed or altered or make the lot of 
’the coolies happy. It is an open secret that Sir 
Henry Cotton did not get the office of Lieutenant 
Governor that Avas his due because Ik' tried to 
ameliorate the condition of these coolies. 

In a country where millions have to thank their 
stars if they can get even one scanty meal a day, 
regulating tlie hours of labour in the case of the 
mill-hands, Avhosc long hours are voluntary, is 
entirely uncalled for and can liy no stretch of language 
b*e called philanthropic. 

England became a great manufacturing country. 
Lancashire contributed to the national Avoalth o£ 
England by becoming the seat of cotton industries. 
Spinning jennies and poAver looms Avere employed 
in those industries, * and* with these it Avas impossible 
for even the cheap labour of India to successfully 
compete. But then could not India haA'c built 
factories like those of Manchester ? No, because 
the “enlightened selfishness” of the philanthropists 
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of England did not permit the importation nf cotton 
spirxning and Aveaving machinery ^ iiito India until 
1850. Bet^'een the renewal of tlie Charter of the 
East India Company in 1813 and 1850, laws were 
enacted which had the effect of completely destroying 
Indian cotton industries, and hundreds of thousands 
— if not millions — of weavers were thrown on flie' 
over-assessed land to eke out a miserable existence. 

Mr. Tierney in the course of his speech in the 
House of Commons observed, the natives of England 
spoke to those of India. . 

“Leave off weaving ; supply u.s witi) the vaAv material 
and we will weave for you.” 

It Avas understood that India Avas to inonopoli/.e the 
supply of cottoji to England. But it was soon found 
out that the Southern States of America Avhere slave 
labour greatly flourished could supply England cotton 
.,011 bettor terms than India. The English cotton 
spinners demanded the free import of the long-stapled 
American cotton, Avhich was secured to them. So the 
market for cotton in England Avas'closed, against India 
and this meant ruin for the Indian cultivator. 

It Avas at this time the orator, Mr. George Thompson 
ooinmenced delivering lectures to large audiences in 
the industrial towns of England ctn various topics 
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corinectt^fl ^vith the history and the existing state of the 

British doininioiis in Itfdia. To these aiidienc&s he 
a'^pealed that England ;fhoiild give up its connection 
with Ainoi ica Avhich employed slayo labour for the 

growth of cotton, and patronize India for raw materials. 
Bat the merchants of England only sought profit and 
\tere not to be moved by sentiment. 

It was after the outbreak of thf) Civil War in 

America in 1803, that England had -to turn her 
attention to India for cotton. But after the termination 
of Bie war, England again began to import that 
(unnmodity from America. 

It is the crushing of India’s cotton industries and 
the dependence of the millions of her population for 
their subsistence on the soil Avhich should be looked 

upon as one of tlie chief factors in the causation of 

the recurrent famines dislocating numberless house- 
holds and spreading ruin and disaster throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. 



CHAPTER IX 


WHY IS SELF-GOVERNMENT DENIED TO INDIA ? 

Imliii is Euglaiid’s Milch cow, AVliether India 
obtains perfect iudepciuleuco or the Colonial SysteijT 
of (Tovormnent the result Avill be the same to England. 
It Avill mean India to a large extent for Indians. "What 
will become tlicii of the “boys” of England. AVe ask all 
Indians to pondei' over the folloAving, which is quoted 
from an article in the now defunct London ^tatenhian 
from the pen of the late Robert Knight : 

“But the benefits arising from oar empire are far from 
being confined to the mercantile classes. They are sliared 
by all classes in Plngland, from the peer to the peasant. 
Viccroyalty and the subordinate Governorships of th» 
Presidencies are the ambition of the peers of the realm, 
tlic chief prizes the Crown has to bestow in the whole 
Ixreadth of its dominions. Then there are Lieutenant 
Governorships of territories equal in population and 
extent to all France : half a dozen Comraissionerships 
of provinces hardly less important ; a host of Councellor- 
ships. Embassies, Collectorships, Magistracies, and Juige- 
.ships, with incomes almost princely in amount, and a 
thousand civil appointments subordinate to them. 

oTf we turn to the field which India offers to the 
professions, we find English laAvyers filing the highest 
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judgmen^seats of' the country with jurisdiction over 
territories the half of Europe in extent; English lawyers 
flying the position# of Administrators-Generalf Advod&tes- 
General, Masters in-Eqnity? Legal Remembrancers, Judges 
of the Small Cause Courts, and crowding the bar of each 
Presidency for the administration of English law. 

“So again with the medical profession. Of the 1000 
tcf 1200 phj’sicians and surgeons in India labouring with 
a prospect more or less of a competency. Nor may we 
avoid mention of the Church, the Missionary body, and 
the colleges which absorb between them a large body of 
educated gentlemen, and provide for tlio education of 
their* families. 

“Again, all we have asserted of the above classes may 
be affirmed of the body of gentlemen wlio constitute the 
officers of the united Indian Array. ..The same may be 
said of the Education Department of tlie country. . .How 
vast a field is the Indian empire opening to our engineer- 
ihg and railway enterprise, from the humblest skilled 
workman it is necessary to employ, to the scientific head 
that organises it.” 

Any measure of Self-government for India seems 
to be incompatible with the pecuniary interests of 
England. The autlfor of 'the pamphlet India for Salr : 
Kashmir Sold, wrote : 

“We do not appear to realise the fact that the loss 
of India will assuredly deprive us of all our Eastern 
trade, and yet it is easy to see that it will be so ; for not 
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only will the marts of India be closed against ,us if we 
lose,^it. — as lirmly closed against us as are those of Central 
Asia now, — ^'o,ut besides this, India, uyith iU raio prodnci,- 
and its people skilled in manufaeltires from of old, will 
soon, under a syste'm of protection, become a great manu- 
facturing nation, — will soon with its chmp labour and 
abundant supply of raio material supplant ns ihroughout 
the East." (Page 4 of India for Sale : Kashmir Sold, by 
W. Sedgwick, J/ajor, R. E. Calcutta, W. Newman A- 
Co., Ltd. 1880, Price 12 annas). 

Said the Marquis of Dufferiu in one of liis speeclies 
in England ; — , 

“Indeed, it would not be too much to say that if any 
serious disaster ever overtook our Indian Empire, or if 
our political relations with the peninsula of Hindustan 
trere to be even partially disturbed, there is not a cottage 
in great Britain— at all events in the manufacturing 
districts — which would not be made to feel the disastroiis 
consequences of such an intolerable calamity . — [Cheers)." 
(Lord Dufferin’s Speeches in India,’- John Murray, p. 284). 

If India were granted any form of Self-government, 
would not England’s political relations witli lier be 
greatly disturbed V Since the 'inauguration of the 
Swadeshi cum boycott movement, the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain have been made to feel the 
dijiastrous consequences of the intolerable calamity. 
Was it not hinted very broadly in the . question which 
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were pu^bj a certain honourable member of Parliament 
to the Under Secretary of State for IncUa that-* the 
deportations* of some of Wie Bengalee gentlemen were 
due to their taking an active part* in the Swadeshi 
propaganda ? The Under Secretary of State could not 
tleny this. 

Any form of Self-government in India will 
encourage homo industries either* by preferential 
tariff or boycott. And this will not do for tin* 
piusperity of the “nation of shopkeepers.” AVrote an 
Ensilisli author: 

“The military aggrandisement of the (Chinese) Empire, 
which would provoke general resistance, is in fact, less 
to be dreaded than its industrial growth, which other 
nations will be, to some extent, interested in maintaining.” 
(Pearson’s National Life and Charaeier, p : 141). 

Under such circumstances what wonder that every 
sort of real Self-government has been denied to the 
people of India V 



CHAPTER X. 


HOW ENGLAND LOOKS AT INDIA. 

I)uc to the Imperial Preference lately accepted by 
Great Britain, the outlook of Indian Industry is 
gloomier than before. Mr. Iqbal Bahadur Saksena 
writing in the Wealth of India in December 1918, 
says : 

England has accepted the principle underlying Imperial 
Preference in commercial and industrial matters. It 
means that England has realised that it can no longer 
remain wedded to Cobdenism, that free trade stands to 
undermine the industrial supremacy of England, that 
some sort of protection is absolutely necessary so that 
British industries be prevented from falling into the hands 
of enemies after the war, and that it is also necessary 
that supplies from within the British Empire should be 
used in the countries forming the British Empire. It 
means further that the cry of India that protection is 
necessary for the progress of Indian industries, — no, no, 
even for the upkeep and expansion ’of struggling indus- 
tries,— was reasonable; that if India is to make industrial 
progress some sort of protection will be forind to be 
absolutely necessary for its industries, present and yet to 
be born; and that when England, with so much capital, 
so thoroughly trained and organised labour and so 
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efficient s organisation and direction of industry, finds it 
necessary to adopt^sonie policy of protecting i^s industries 
frt)m trade harpies, it staujjs much more to 'reason thsit 
protection and complete protection be ^iliorded to Indian 
industries in India. 

To safeguard the vital interests of this Indian Indus- 
trialism, therefore, discriminate State aid to Industries 
such as that granted to Tata Iron Works, and protection 
from unequal, unfair and destructive forSign competition 
must be allowed. 

The Home Government has adopted the policy of 
preference to modified protection and the principle under- 
lying* this adoption is the supply of raw materials. It is 
to ensure the supply of raw materials at a cheap price 
and to prevent them from falling into the hands of 
competitors that preference has been adopted. India is 
the greatest producers of all sorts of raw materials. Bince- 
trade between India and England will be free to the 
extent desired by England which is the centre of the 

Empire, therefore, it is reasonable to assume that raw 
materials going from India to England will be free of 

duty, and similarly manufactured goods coming from 
England to India will also be free of duty. Thu.s tfie 
Industrial position and supremacy of England will be 
assured, for hej raw fuaterials will be had at the ciieapest 
price and consequently her manufactured goods will also 
be sold at the cheapest price in the best market of the 
world, while her competitors whether Western or Eastern 
will have to pay double duty on their goods, once wfien 
they import their raw materials and next when they 
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{•xport goods to lodia. This double duty will ^have the 
influence of first increasing the cost of raw materials 
exported from India to foreign countries, that is, countries 
outside the British Empire anj then of increasing the 
price of manufactured goods imported from those countries 
by the amount of the duty which will be imposed if they 
compete with indigenous goods. Thus India will be 
protected against those countries which are not included' 
in the British Enrpire and which will compete with her. 
But the much-desired protection against England is not 
likely to be afforded. Roughly before the war 40 per cent 
of the export trade and 60 per cent of the import trade 
of India was with England. India exported 60 per cent 
of her raw materials to countries outside the British 
Empire and imported 40 per cent of manufactured goods 
fi’oni the same. The change in trade policy under 
consideration will have the effect of diverting the greater 
portion of the export trade of India and still greater 
portion of her import trade into the hands of those within 
the* Empire able to take advantage of the changed 
circumstances, and apparently no other than England is at 
present capable of doing so. India for the present and 
for some time more to come cannot be said to be in a 
position to change her industrial aspect herself. 

We see, then, there remains a very meagre chance for 
the industrial improvement of India. India will have to 
make certain sacrifices in order that the Industrial supre- 
macy of England may be maintained. England is the 
heart of the Empire. To keep the Empire stable it is 
necessary that the heart to be kept sound and in a 
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ilourishirJ^ condition. We might say to this that if 
England stands to ^ the Empire as the heart .does t(/the 
b(fdy, then sarely England ought to perforfn the same 
functions to India and other parts of the Empire as the 
heart does to the body. The manifest conclusion from 
this is that since India stands in urgent need of industrial 
, progress it is .necessary that the supplies of pure heart 
.blood should be made to flow to this neglected part more 
and more so that it may be able to 'perform its local 
functions satisfactorily and then be ready to render as 
much assistance to the heart as will lie in its power 
when the need or occasion for such assistance arises. 
In ^ain terms this means that money-capital, more 
machinery, more cflicient labour should come from 
England to India, work together for the good of India, with 
no end in view but the Industrial regeneration of India. 

In liis wcll-hiiown work on Social Eeconstruction 
(y. 120), Bertrand Eussell writes : 

“Central African natives accustomed to living on the 
raw fruits of the eaith and defeating Manchester by 
dispensing with clothes, are compelled to work by a huf 
tax which they can only pay by taking employment 
under European capitalists”^ 

Xhe above should be read along with what the 
Morning Post of London wrote in a recent i.ssuo of 
that paper. 

“We have a direct concern in India, because it is ofle 
of the chief markets of the world. We went there as 
11 
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traders and, despite all the fine talk of oup; moderia 
highbrows, that is still the material basis of our rule 
which might be put in the sentence : )We give you 
protection and you buy our goods.’ If we abandon India 
it will not be only the Indians who will suffer, but the twelve 
million people of Lancashire, and indeed our whole 
industrial system which will be aftected. After all, when 
all is said, this • nation must live. That is the fiist 
consideration, ard we see no other way in which this 
nation can live upon these little islands save by industry 
and trade.” 

This will explain why picketing of shops trading 
in foreign cloths is considered a great crime by 
Britishers in India and for which heavy sentences 
have been passed on men like Pandit Jawaharlal 
and others. While the most important “concessions” 
under the “Eeforms” are latent, repression is patent 
to all. We should be prepared for more and more 
of it, if the cult of the Charka and spinning and 
, weaving spread more and more and reduction in 
the import of Manchester manufactures takes place 
in this country. 

India is looked upon as the h’appy bunting ground 
for the Britishers, a market for British goods, and 
“the brightest jewel in the British crown.” In ^’‘Our 
Social Heritage'' first publi.shed in 1921 Mr. Graham 
Wallas writes : 
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“A M^dlesbrough iron-moulder will bo more likely to 
vote for a kind and wise • policy in British India ij he 
thinks of India, not as the brightest jewel iq*the British 
Crown but as three Imudred million human beings for 
whose fate he has his share of perso’nal responsibility, 
who are troubled each week more keenly than he is 
troubled about food and clothing and housing, and some 
tilhes feel, though less often than he feels, the vague 
stirrings of political and social hope.” 

But will or can those voters of England to wliom 
India exists merely or chiefly for the exploitation of 
her resources by their kith and kin easily change 
their mentality regarding the welfare of the people of 
this country V 



CHAPTER XI 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE ? 

To encoui'age Indian industries wo have to practise 
Swadeshi and l)ojcott. 

Swadeshi dfud boycott arc the two necessary 
aspects of one and the same thing. One cannot 
flourish and strive without the help of the other. 
History does not furnish a single instance of one 
existing without the other. Wlienevor any independent 
nation has tried to foster and develop its home 
industries — that is “Swadeshi” — it has not been able 
successfully to do it w ithout practising at the same 
time the “boycott” of foicign goods. The woi;d 
“boycott” may uot bo even thirty years old, but the 
spirit w'hich it expresses is as old as when man 
appeared on the face of this planet. When England, 
now the foremost free trade country in the wmrld, 
was struggling to build up. her industries, she did 
it by means of the economic ‘ boycott”,* wdiich rapans 
the displacement of foreign goods, \Yrites the Irish 
historian Lecky : 

“It was only when England had taken her gigantic 
strides in the direction of manufacturing ascendency. 
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that the pressure of population on subsistence became 
seriously felt, and the manufactures gradually assujned 
thi? attitude of free trade. No transfornjiltion could 

liave been more astonishing or more complete. Scarcely 
a form of manufacturing industry had evei* been 

practised in England that had not been fortifiea by 
t^strictioJis or subsidised by bounties. The extreme 
^ nSrroumess and selfishness of that mamifactuHng 
influence ivhich became dominant at^ the Revolution 
had alienated America^ had rtiined the rising industries 
of Irelard, had anished the Calico manufactures of India, 
had imposed on the consumer at home monopoly prices 
for 4 ilmost every article he required. As Adam 

Smith conclusively shows, tho merchants and 
manufacturers of England had for generations steadily 
and successfully aimed at two great objects — to secure 
for themselves by restrictive laws an absolute monopoly 
of the home market, and to stimulate their foreign 
tmde by bounties paid by tho whole community. 
The language of the great founder of English political 
economy illustrates with carious vividness how entirely 
modern is the notion that the manufacturing interesl; 
has a natural bias towards free tiade. ‘Country 
gentlemen and farmers,’ he wrote ‘are, to their honour, 
of all people the least ’subject to the wretched spirit 
of monopoly. The undertaker of a great manufactory 
is sometimes alarmed if another work of the same 

kind is established within twenty miles of him 

Farmers and country gentlemen, on tho contrary, are 
generally disposed rather to promote than to obstruct. 
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the cultivation and improvement of their n^Jghbours’ 
farm, and estates. . . . ' . Merchants and manu- 

facturers oeing collected into^^ towns, and accustomed ‘to 
that exclusive corporation spirit which prevails in them 
naturally endeavour to obtain against all their 
countrymen the same exclusive privileges which they 
generally possess against the inhabitants of theiv 

i ^ n 

respective towns. They accordingly seem to have been 

the original inventors of those restraints upon 

the importation of foreign goods which secure to 

them the monopoly of the home market. It was 

probably in imitation of them, and to put themselves 

upon a level witii those who, they found, 'were 

disposed to oppress them, that the country gentlemen 

and farmers of Great Britain so far forgot the generosity 

which is natural to their station as to demand the 

exclusive privilege of supplying their countrymen with 

com and butcher’s meat. They did not perhaps take time 

to consider how much loss their interest could bo affeetdd 

by the freedom of trade than that of the people whose 

example they followed.’ 

* 

“Such was the relative attitude of the two classes to- 
wards the close of the century. But during the French 
war a great change took place. On the one hand, the 
necessity of supplying England with food when almost 
all Europe was combined against her, brought into costly 
cultivation vast portions of land, both in England and 
Ireland, which were little adapted for corn culture, and 
on which it could only subsist under the encouragement 
of extravagant prices. On the other hand, the growth of 
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tl)e manufacturing towns produced an extreme pressure 
of popumion of subsisteuce, and a great reduction of 
tijp corn duties •became absolutely inevitAble. uhder 
these circumstances, the manufacturing leaders strenuously 
supported the agitation for their • total repeal. As 

great employers of labour, it was to them a class 
interest of the most direct and important character ; 
aftd by a singular felicity, while they were certain 
to obtain an enormous share of the benefits of the 

change, the whole risk and loss would* fall upon others. 

The movement was easily turned into a war of classes ; 
and the great, teealthy and intelligent class which 

dire^ed and paid for it, conducted it so skilfully, that 
multitudes of Englishmen even notv look on it as a 
brilliant exhibition of disinterested patriotism and 
applaud, the orators who delight in contrasting the 
enlightened and liberal spirit of English manufacturers 
tvith the besotted selfishness of English landlords." 

'* That England boycotted Irish goods is well-known. 
But it is not so well-known that she tried a similar 
trick with Scotland. Lecky says : 

% 

“The national poverty and the unhappy position 
of Scotland could not save it from the commercial 
jealousy of its neighbour. Though part of the same 
empire, it was excluded from all trade with the 
English colonies; no goods could be landed in Scotland 
from the plantations unless they had been first landed 
in England, and paid duty there, and even then^they 
might not be “brought in a Scotch vessel. The trade 
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with Ea<;laad itself was at the satne time severely* 
hampered.” 

But the. Scotch people did not submit tamely likp 
the Indians and the Irish. Saj^s the same historian : 

“Though members of the British Empire, though 
they bore their part of the burdens and the dangers 
of the British wars, the Scotch were excluded by* 
their neighbours from all trade with the colonies; 
and they now nssolved to consult exclusively their 

own interests and dignity. An Act was passed declaring 
that after the death of the reigning Quee)), the 

Sovereign of Scotland should have no right of declaring 
war without the consent of the Parliament. Andlher 
and still more startling measure, called the Bill of 

Security, provided that on the death of the Queen without 
issue, the Estates should meet to name a Protestant 
successor ; but that tliis should not be the same 

person who could succeed to the crown of England 
unless a treaty had been first made securing ‘thd 
honor and Sovereignty of the Scotcli crown and 
kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and power of 

parliaments, the religion, freedom, and trade of the nation, 
from Englifth or any foreign influence. . . 

“These were bold measures,, and .they showed plainly 
that the spirit of the nation could no longer , be 
trifled with. Scotland could not directly compel England 
to grant her free trade, but she could proclaim herself 
a separate kingdom, and by the assistance of France 
she might have maintained her position “The whole 
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nation,” said an observer, ‘was strangely inflamed, and 
a nation^ humour of beuig independent of England 
fermented strongly among all sorts of pgApIe without 
doors 

Iinitatiou is the most sincere form of flattery. 
Those who think that everything English is good 
Sljould take, a leaf out of the politico-economical 
philosophjT' of the English and practise what they 
do in the matter of encouraging their home indus- 
tries. Even in the lower house of Parliament which 
enacted Free Trade, the following remarkable passage 
at aVms took place some thirty-five years ago, 
between a Minister of the Crown and a Commoner. 

Vorcign-made goods. In the House of Commons on 
August 11, 1896. 

"Mr. MccLure asked the first Commissioner of works 
whether the chairs in the Reporters’ Gallery and 
furniture in other parts of the House were of foreign 
manufacture and why preference was given to foreign 
over British and Irisli trade. 

"Mr. Akers-Douglas. The only furniture of foreign 
manufacture in the House of Commons is limited to a 
number of chairs supplied to the Press Gallery and this 
was done some years ago. With this c.xception, all the 
articles in use are of British manufacture.” 

England built up her cotton industry at Ae 
expense of India. It was this industry more than 
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anj other which immensely contributed to the^ational 
wealth of that country. In The Government of India 
under a Bureaucracy written by John* Dickinsoh, 
Jun^ and published as Ho. VI, India Eoform Tract 
in 1853, it was stated : 

“Our cotton mannfactare now employs one-eighth of 
the popnlation of the United Kingdom, and contributes' 
one-fourth of the «whole -national revenue, or more than 
twelve millions sterling per annum.” (p. 67). 

It was not the steel or any other industry which 
has made England so rich and prosperous as the cotton 
one. 

Professor Horace Hayman "Wilson was a great 
friend of Dewan Ram Comul Sen — the grandfather of 
the famous leader of the Brahmo Samaj and orator, 
Babu Keshab Chandra Sen. In the course of a letter 
dealing with the death of Raja Ram Mohun Roy in 
England, Wilson wrote to Dewan Ram Comul Sen, 
that “an Englishman will sooner lose his life than his 
money.” It is this love of money that made England 
so unscrupulous in her dealings with India. 

The English people, to whom has been entrusted 
the Government of India, have been always : in- 
different to Indian affairs. So much so that oven 
M'dcaulay had to commence his famous Essay on 
‘Clive by complaining that— 
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“Whi’g the history of the Spanish Empire in America 
is familiarly known to all the nations of Europe, the 
great actions; of our countrymen in the East •should, oven 
among ourselves, excite little interest. Every schoolboy 
knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled 
Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in ten, even 
among English gentlemen of highly cultivated minds cau 
tell who won ‘the battle of Buxar, perpetrated the massacre 
of Patna, whether Shuja Dowlah ruled iu Oude or in 
Travancore, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a 
Mussulman.” 

^ince Macaulay’s time, matters have not improved. 
The English are culpably neglecting the in- 
terests and welfare of the Indian people. To rouse 
them to their sense of duty and responsibility 
regarding India there was no other method surer of 
success than that of touching their pockets. This 
accounted for the genesis of the “Boycott” movements 
and that it succeeded was proved by the fact of the 
closure for a time of over 500 cotton mills 
Lancashire. Of course, Englishmen have not yet 
turned their attention to Indian affairs or tried to 
right India’s, wrongs or redress her grievances. 

Wherever the growth of nationalities has taken 
place, the finsf step necessary for its accomplishment 
has been without fail the Boycott cum Swaddshi 
movement. We may turn to America. The Colonists 
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on the eve of tlie revolution and the sajh^equent 
formation of a nation had to practise ‘‘boycott”. 
That story* is so well-knowp and has boon so oftifti 
told that it need not be repeated here.* Only one 
extract from Lecky will suffice : 

“The merchants of the chief towns entered into agree-* 
ments to order no more goods from England, cancel dll ' 
orders already gfcven, in some cases even to send no' 
remittances to England in payment of their debts, till the 
Stamp Act was repealed.... In order that the colonies 
might be able to dispense with assistance from England, 
great efforts were made to promote manufactures. < The 
richest citizens set the example of dressing in old or 
homespun clothes rather than wear new clothes imported 
from England ; and in order to supply the deficiency of 
wool, a general agreement was made to abstain from 
eating lamb.”t 

The same story is told by Italy also. Italy was 
not united ; half a century ago, there was no Italian 
\\ation in the modern sense of the term. But wdien 
there came the awakening of the national con- 
sciousness, the Italians, who were smarting under 
the foreign yoke, forbade' their countrymen the 
purchase of Austrian cigars and lottery tickets, 


’See the Modern Bevieio for .lune 1907. page, 5.3-1. seq. 
Contemporary India and America on the, eve of Ifie Revolution. 

T Leoky’s History of Enyland,. Vol IV, p. R3. 
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the prfjfits of which Avent to the Austrian 
exchequer.* 

* Dr. Heinrich Fri(xljung truly observes iu his 
preliminary remarks on the unification of Italy and 
Germany: 

“We must carefully notice that the supporters of the 
movement for unification both in Germany and Italy 
’were draAvn exclusively from the edusatcd classes ; but 
their efforts were powerfully supported by the establish- 
ment and expansion of foroiKU trade, and by the con- 
struction of roads and railways, since the separate 
elemtfnts of the nation were thus brought closer together. 
The scholar and the author were joined by the manufac- 
turer, who produced goods for a market outside his own 
small country, and by the merchant who was cramped by 
custom-liouse restrictions. ” f 

The country of the Indian manufacturer is not 
a small one and so ho has not yet to produce goods 
for a market outside his own country. 

The Swadeshi spirit which brought about thb 
national unity of Germain^ and Italy has been evoked 
iu India by causes patent to all who can read 
the .signs of the times. The boycott movement 
which is necessarily a counterpart of Swadeshi is 

* Ibid, p. 255. . 

t Thu World's History, (Edited by Dr. H. F. llclmholt). Vol. 
AGII, p. 190. 
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sure to achieve the same end. for the /jause of 
Indian nationality as it has done ^ for America and 
Italy. It ' is difficult to measure the possibilities W 
the Swadeshi 'movement. Even the author of 
National Life and National Character says : 

“The supremacy of the inferior races in the future is 
likely to be achieved by industrial progress ratlier than 
by military conqfiest.”* 

Let the prayer out of the heart of every 
patriotic Indian tliat success be to the cause of 
Swadeshi in India, that the Motherland again, rise 
in prosperity and win the esteem and respect of 
other nations by the skill of her manufacturing 
sons and daughters. May Swadeshi and Boycott 
take such a firm root in the land of the holy rkhis 
and sages, whose productions both material and 
spiritual still excite the admiration of all peoples of 
the world, that nothing may be able to uproot them. 
*Grod of all nations, give strength to the people of India 
to carry on with vigour the campaign of Swadeshi 
and Boycott tilt all their efforts be crowned with 
success and the formation of a United Indian 
Nation. 

The cultivation of Jute should every year be 


* Pearson’s Naiioned Life and National Character, p. 99. 
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adjusted to requirements. Cotton-growing should be 
encouraged and i^s export should be as far. as possible 
put a stop to. 

In every household, the Gharka should be 
introduced and every person should be clad in, 
Khaddar. 

ft • 

In these lies the salvation of India. 




APPENDIX A 

Sidelights on the Ruin of Indian Shipping 

Sidelights on how the ruin of Indian shipping came 
are thrc^wn by some passages in W. S. Lindsay’s 
History of Merchant Shipping, V^ol. II, in which it is 
» stated ; 

‘In 1789 the Portuguese, who once engrossed the whole of 
the oriental trade, had but three sliips at Canton, the Dutch live, 
the French one, the Danes one, the United States of America 
fifteeni^and the English East India Company forty, while British 
subjects residing in India had a similar number. Moreover, a 
very considerable portion of the trade of tlio p]ast w"as then 
conducted in Indian ships, owned by the natives, by whom as 
many voyages were undertaken from India to China, and from 
the coast of Malabar to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, as in 
the days before the passage to Europe by the Cape of Good 
Hope had been discovered. 

“It was not, however, until 1795 that ludia-built vessels were 
permitted to convey goods to London. In the course of that 
■year a great numlier of the Company’s ships having bee» 
employed in the servi(;e of the English government, instructions 
were sent to the presidencies to engage vessels of India built 
nt 16/. per ton for i*ico and other dead- weight stow’^age, and 20/. 
for light goods to the Thames, Adth liberty to take back on their 
own account wliafever merchandise they pleased to the territories 
of the Company, or to any place within the limits of its charter. 

“MaD 5 ^ of them having been constructed on speculation, under 
an impression tliat they would be permanently employed, 
although warned by Lord Cornwallis to the contrary, their 
owners were greatly ' disappointed when they found that after 
the immediate wants of the government and the Company liad 
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been satisfied their services were no longer require^, English 
shipowners in the service of the Company inflexibly maintained 
their monopoly, and liaving secured stipulations for a number 
of voyages during successive yeafrs, they successfully opposed 
for a time any innovation of a permanent character upon their 
chartered rights. The contest, however, which arose between 
the independent merchants of England, who had combined with 
the owners of native shipping against the Company on this 
point, induced the Directors to make various cohcessions, which 
w-ere the prelude to^ the opening of tlie trade at a future period.’^ 
Pp. 454—50. 

.Perhaps at that future period the ‘'concessions’' came 
too late so far as “the owners of native shipping'’ were 
concerned. 

The same author writes in the same volume of his 
work : 

“When, in 1790, the Company’s charter v^'as again renewed, 
the important provision was made that all his Majesty’s subjects, 
residing in any part of liis European dominions, were to be 
allowed to export to India any article of the produce . or 
manufa^’^ture of the country where they resided, except 
military stores, ammunition, masts, spars, cordage, pitcli, 
tar, and copper ; and the Company’s civil servants in India, as 
well as the free merchants resident there, were permitted to 
ship, on tlieir own account and risk, all kinds of Indian goods, 
except calicoes, dimities, muslins, and other piecegoods. But 
so jealous were the Directors of competition in their commercial 
operations, that they prevailed on the government to. insert 
various clauses in the new charter whereby neither the merchants 
of India nor of England generally, nor any of the Company’s 
servants, were allowed to import or export except in ships 
belonging to or chartered by the Company ; appropriating, how- 
ever, under various restrictions, three thousand tons of space 
in their ships for the use of private traders, at the reduced rate.. 
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in time of, ^peace, 5/ outwards, and 15/. homewards, for every 
ton occupied by them in the Company’s ships, but stipulating 
that this rate of freight might be increased in of war by 
the approbatioil of the Board cS Control.” Pp. 456—57. 

It is stated further in the same booS : — 

“Lord Melville (jiiotes, from a letter written by the Marquess 
of Hastings to the Company, dated 21st of March, 1812, the 
/oliowing passage, “It will not be denied that the facilities 
granted by that Act (the Act of 1796) have not been satisfactory, 
at least to the mercliants of this country or ofT^ndia.” Page 457 

APPENDIX B 

The Indigenous Iron Industries of India 

(f 

In Sir George Watt’s Commercial Products of Lidia, page 
692, it is stated : 

“There would seem to bo “no doubt that the existing 
manufacture of wrouglit iron by a direct process was wide- 
spread in the country before the date of the most ancient 
historic records, while the manufacture of the ancient loootx, 
anticipated by many centuries the cementation process, 
developed in Europe, for the manufacture of the finest qualities 
of steel.” “The Native iron- smelting industry has been 
practically stamped out by cheap imported iron and ste^ 
within range of the railways, but it still persists in the more 
remote parts of the Peninsula and in some parts of the 
Central Provinces has shown signs of slight improvement.” 
(Lnp^ Gax., 1907, iii., ,145.), According to 3Ir. Syed Ali 
Belgrami, the Nizam’s Dominions furnished the material from 
which* tiie famous Damascus blades of the Middle Ages were 
made. To this day Hyderabad is noted for its swords and 
daggers. 

It does not appear that the British Government in Inflia 
ever did anything to»prevent “the Native iron-smelting industry” 
from being ‘ practically stamped out.” But some glimpses 
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of how the process of stamping: out was accolera^ted are to 
be found in Valentine Ball’s Jungh Life, in India, pp. 224-25, 
where he wi'ifps : 

November 16th (18G9). Deccha— 

“In tills village tliere are soma native iron furnaces, the 
sole surviving remains of an industry now well-nigh extinct 
in this part of the country owing to the restrictions placed 
upon it by the Birbhuiu Company, which bouglit up the sqle 
right to manufacture, and owing also to the royalty subsoqueiid^r 
inflicted by the native landlords.” 

The Birbhum Company, referred to above, was a British * 
Company. The British Government ought not to have sold the 
sole right to manufacture iron and steel to this company, nor 
allowed “the native landlords” to inflict a prohibitive royalty. 
Who, if any interested persons, instigated them to doi so, is 
not stated. 

Valentine Ball adds : 

“To the best of my belief these furnacCwS are, for their 
size and the magnitude of their results, by far the largest 
and most important in the wliole of India. Each furnace could 
make about 15 cwt. of iron per week; and the total estimated 
outturn in 1852 from 70 of these furnaces was put down at 
1700 tons by Dr, Oldham. The lohar.^ or iron-makers Jiere 
were Hindoos ; but further to the north, in the vicinity of the 
iBaragurli Hills, there is another race of iron-makers, who 
use the ordinary small furnaces, and are c^alled Cols. It is 
probable that they are indentical with the Agurians of Hazari- 
bagh and Palamow, whom I shall describe on a future page.” 

<•' n 

APPENDIX C 

How India's Indigenous Paper Industry was Ruined 

In the previously ineutioned work Sir George Watt gives 
a ‘brief history of the manufacture and use of paper in different 
countries of Asia, including India. Coining to the days of the rule 
of the East India Company, he writes : 
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“One oj tlie earliest detailed accounts of the Native methods 
of paper-making in India is* perhaps that given by Buchanan- 
-P^milton {SiaL Acc.^Dmaj., 272-78), the material ij^6d being jute. 
Prior to 1840 India obtained •a large share of its paper supplies 
from China. About that date interest was cffoused in the subject, 
and both Hindu and Muliammadan factories for hand-made papers 
were established all over the country. During Sir Charles Wood’s 
t9nure of the office of the Secretary of State for India, an order was 
"isSVied for the* purcliase of all the supplies reauired by the 
Government of India in Great Britain, and Ikis threw hack very 
aerioKsly the growmg Indian production,'^' (p. 8660 

The italics are ours. 

Sir Charles Wood was . the grandfather of Lord Irwin, the 
ex-Governor-General of India, and is generally known for his 
SIducaiion Despatch. But he should be remembered also for the 
order which contributed largely towai’ds the decay of the indige- 
nous paper industry of India. 

APPENDIX D 

How India’s Indigenous Sugar Industry was Ruined 

^In The Commercial Products of India Sir George Watt writes: 

“An import duty on Indian sugar, which was practically pro- 
hibitive, was imposed by Great Britain. It came to 8s. a cwt. 
more than was taken on Colonial sugar p (p. 0o8,) 

The italics are Sir George Watt’s. 

He concludes the section devoted to “Exports to Foreign 
Countries’’ with the following panigraph, which has the side 
lieading “Severe Blow” : • 

“Thus there 'can be no doubt that a severe blow lias been 
dealt to the Indian sugar industry, which, but for its own im- 
mense resources and recuperative power, might have been 
calamitious. Had England continued to purchase Indian mw 
sugar, there is little doubt an immense expan^sion of the area of 
production, and an 'enhancement of the yield, would have been 
the natural conseciuence. All this is now changed, and sugar 
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represents 53.3 per cent, of the total value of the articles of food 
and drink imported, and is the!^ second largest single article of 
importation, first being cotton piece-feoods. Thus the t,wo 
chief items of India’s early export trade have become her 
greatest modern impoiis.” 

Sir George Watt’s work, from wliioh the al>ove exti-aets are 
taken, was published in 1908 “under the authority of His 
Majesty’s Secretary" of State for India in Council,” and ic, 
therefore, not a seditious book written by a pestilential agitator.'^ ' 


APPENDIX E 

The Ruin of Indian Agriculture 

“The best way of worshipping God consists in allayfng the 
distress of the times, and in improving the condition of man. 
This depends, however, on the advancement of Agiic-ulture, etc.” 
(Ain-i-Ahhari, p. 12— Tilochmann). 

A tea-planter was asked why he did not engage in jute or 
paddy cultivation. He gave a curt reply : “It would not pa.\% 
the cultivator worked for the mere wages of labour.” Though 
our arts and industries liave been killed by foreign competition, 
there is a little fear yet of any foreign competition in agriculture 
which is already at the lowest ebl^—no, not even in regard to 
jute wdiicli is so much in demand in the markets of Euroiio 
and America. But who knows what tlio morrow may bring 
forth. The opening of the Panama Canal, and the marvellous 
reduction of the cost of production in America from the intro- 
duction of scientific inetliods and im*provcd machinery, may 
at any time lead to foreign competition even in agriculture, and 
as it has always happened — when the competition lies between 
science and improved machinery on the one hand, and empericisin 
ai\d hand-labour on the other,— with the same fatal results as 
in the case of our arts and industries. There is no time for us 
to be asleep. (Even now Australian wheat has begun to 
compete seriously with home-grown wheat in our J markets). 
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We should seriously consider and remove the causes and 

•conditions ^ that have led aijd are still leading to the min 
of Indian agriculture, flowever much we juay try to 
nferess other* people with jthe iiigli profit to Wb derived from 
agriculture,— practical people shake their heads, and are sceptical. 
People with any capital to invest, much as they may talk of 
it,— never seriously think of engaging in agriculture. We are all 
ljusy convincing others, hut are not convinced ourselves. ^3 

that is bur motto for agriculture. The Zemindar com- 
•manding the largest extent of culturablc land, the mahajan 

capitalist rolling in gold, or the successful * lawyer with the 

highest education that any country can give, in fact all who 
have money to invest, and brains enough to direct a farm of the 
most improved and scientific type,— never dream of engaging in 
agriculture for profit, and very seldom even for a hobby. The 
agricultural expert, European or Indian, with tlie highest 
agricultui'al training that the world can give, may be busy 
assuring otliers of a profit of Rs. 2^)0 per month from a farm 
of 100 biglias (capital required unknown), while for himself he 
hankers after a fixed monthly salary, and a cosy berth under 
the Government. “He came to save others, himself he cannot 
save.” 

How the agricultural outlook has changed. European experts 
may not be aware of it, but how can we forget what we saw 
with our OAvn eyes V Fifty years ago, there was not a gentle- 
man owning land in the villages wfiio liad not his farm or 
khamar or 7iij jot with perhaps a small dairy wdiich ho W'Orked 
by hired labour under his personal supervision. Why has he 
cut off his connection with practical fanning, arable or daiiy, 
and lj 0 t out his land to i^oor ever-indebted cultivators ? Why, 
but to gratify his love of a life free from risk or trouble, and 
tlie enjoyment of an “unearned increment” either as money-rent 
or produce-rent. Everybody knows that farming on one’s own 
account by hired labour, is not paying under the existing 
conditions of our couutiy. Any shrewd man of business, that 
has money to invest, w^ould rather invest it in loans to the 
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cultivator at a fabulous rate of interest, ranging from 50- to 71> 
per cent per annum. With such a sunny prospect 0^ doubling 
his capital iijL two years, the village mor\ey-lender would be ar 
fool to invest fifSiy money in fanning on his .own account, whfch 
cannot, under the most favourable conditions, yield a profit of 
more than 10 to 15 per cent per annum. The landed-gentry,, 
the money-lender, or the agricultural expert, one and all, in. 
these days keep as far from practical farming as they would 
from the devil himself. They will sing the ^praises of, avA# 
go into ecstasies over the profits of agriculture, they will try^ 
by all means to tantalise others into it, but they will themselves* 
be always on their guard, as though it were the very “pit 
that is bottomless.” Why should it be so‘? because, speaking 
generally, under the existing conditions, agriculture on a 
large scale and with profit, is practically impossible, b^use 
Indian agriculture like the Indian arts and industries is now 
in the tlu’oes of death. Agriculture which was so profitable 
in India in olden times that in the Rarnayana the farmers 
and stock-breeders ot India are said to have been a wealthy 
class, so well protected by tlie king that tlioy could sleep 
with doors wide open, "‘Dliana-vantah siirakshita seraie 
bibritadvara krishiijorakshajiinnah^ agriculture which found 
profitable occupation for the middle class gentleman even so 
late as half a century ago, is now in the very throes of 
death in this so-called agricultural country of ours. What 
cdiild be the causes that have brought about so marvellous a. 
transformation for evil in so short a time ? 

' The reader will perhaps be surprised if he is told tliat 
India was a countiy of peas.ant-piTprietors ages before 

Switzerland or any country in Europe, that the king in J.ndia> 

though he had absolute right over the lives and properties of 
his subjects, was not the proprietor of the land,— that he 
thought it unworthy of his kingly dignity to bo ranked with 
his subjects as the proprietor of this or that patch of land,, 

that agriculture in India was the joint duty and the joint interest 
of the king and iiis subjects, the king providing the pasture 
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ground, the agricultui'iil capital, and the facilities for irrigation, 
at the san!e time acting as the protector and guardian of the 
cultivator, and the (jiltivator providing the labour of agriculture, 
th&t it was "as much the ^interest of the k4!ig as of the 
cultivator to obtain the maximum yield from the soil, for 
instead of money-rent, the king obtained a fixed share of the 
actual produce in kind, usually a sixtli of the produce* If 
there was a heavy yield, the royal revenues rose ; if there 
•vias a low yield, the royal revenues fell. How stand we now? 
^The feudalism of Europo has been somewhat clumsily engrafted 
on the old Indian stock of jieasant-proprietonaliip, “the Zemindar’s 
official position as tax-collector being confused with the 
proprietary right of an English land-lord,” (Hunter), so that 

the Indian cultivator is half a serf, and less than half a 

peasant-proprietor—cnishcd with the duties of both, but without 
the privileges of either. Let us not be contented with bare 
allegations, but lot us go into evidence. 

Wo have said tliat in ancient India, tlie proprietor of the 

land was not the king, but the cultivator— for the land is said to 

belong to the man who first clears the land for purposes of 
cultivation — ''Sihanti cliedasya kidarani ' (ifanu JX. 44) and 
that “the forests, hills and holy places are without a proprietor, — 
&d do not admit of being given— pnrvatak 
jnmyasiirihanyn yatmmie cha sarvanya .svatnikanyakur na cka 
ieskii parifjrahah'^ (Usauas Sanliita V.IG). What Wcis the king 
and wliy was rent paid to the king? The king was tiie- 
protector and guardian of the land, and the rent was paid 
as a contribution or fee for the lielp and protection given by 
the king. “The king .jlescrvps one-half of old buried troasuro- 
trovf, and of the minerals in the earth, as giving protection,, 
for he is the guardian and protector over the land”— 
adhipaiir hi sah" VII, 39-Manu. The king is not called the 
Bhusvami or land-owner, but the adhipati or guardian and 
protector of the land. Says the Kamayana : “Great is thp sin 
of the king who* while accepting their tribute of tlio sixth 
(of the produce) dees not protect the subjects as though they 
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were his own sons” (V1->II— Aranya). Says Manu:- “The 
king who does not protect but , takes the sixtli ^tiare of the 
produce is piled a carrier of all the <.evil of the world” 
<Manu VIII, “The king who ^akes either •the rent, (he 
axes, the presents or the fines, but does not protect, surely 
goes to hell” (Manu YIIl-307)- Mann fixes tlie royal share as 
a “sixth, an eighth, or a twelfth” YII,130. “The share is to 
be fixed so that the king as well as the w'orker receive their 
due rew^ards— phalena yujyeta raja karia cha karmanam^'** 
YII, 128. On this the commentator remarks-“The mutual claims, 
of the king and tho cultivator were so adjusted that the king 
might get the fruits of his supervision and the cultivators or 
traders the fruits of their labour in cultivation or trade.” “The 
king enjoys the sixtli part (of the produce),” says the Ramayana, 
“how should he not protect his subjeebs?” "'Shar hhayasya 
cha bhokta san rakahatc na projah katham P” TJtt., XXXI, 87. 
Tlius we see that the rout was not an unearned increment paid 
by the husbandman to the king as the proprietor of particular 
patches of land, but as a contribution to the sovereign or 
over-lord of all, wliich he earned l»y the performance of 
certain duties. It was a right enjoyed by king for the 
performance by him of certain duties. What then were the 
specific duties for the performance of which the rent w’as paid? 

The duties of the king though generally expressed by one 
pregnant work Tiakslianahekshana'^—'^Wm^ protection and relief, 
arC: also distinctly specified, and among other duties, the following 
are the principal: (1) providing pasture for the cattle. Says the 
Yajnavalkya Sanhita: “Grazing ground should be reserved as 
the villagers desire or as fixed by yoyal fommand. Between the 
village site and the arable fields there should be* reserved a* belt 
of 100 Dharms (300 cubits) around each village— tAvo hundred 
dhanus in the case of woody villages and four hundred dhamisi 
(1 dhanu — 3 cubits) in the case of towns (II, 160— -170).” Says 
Maw* — “There shall be reserved on all sides of each village a belt 
of 100 dhanus or three throws of the sheplierd’s stick, and 
thrice that quantity for towns, there the grazing of cattle shall 
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not be punishable (VIII. 237).” We shall sec further on tliat the 
provision olf grazing ground for cattle by tlie State was a duty 
r^ognised even by tilie llohainedan Emperors, though no doubt 
dhe extent of tlie land actually reserved for j^azing purposes 
varied from time to time. There are iieople^ still living who will 
tell you that they themselves saw the last remains of those old 
grazing grounds around their village, between the arable fields 
and the village sites. 

• ^ The wSecondMuty of tlie king was to provide water for irriga- 

• tion purposes. Tlie Hindu king shared with his people certain 

ideas and beliefs regarding the works of merit for the other wprld 
which prompted the whole nation irrespective of casto or class, 
to render yeoman’s service in the cause of the country’s agricul- 
ture. For every Hindu, wliether king or warrior, whether priest 
or cititivator, the two main gateway's of heaven were Ishla or 
performance of sacrifices to encourage sacred learning, and Piirta 
or the excavation of tanks, wells, and canals for giving facilities 
for the development of agriculture : “ Vapi-hipn-laraoadi 

Devatayaianani cha anyinpradanam aramah piirlaynilyahhMhiyate. 
Tshtapnyian dwIjafArinyyi satnayyyau dhraryyiasadhayymi, Adhikari 
hhavet Sudrah pnrte dh'xryyima raid ike'' (Atri, 44). The belief 
^leing univerwsal, the duty Avas also enjoined hy tlie SayiJntas for 
all, and not for the king in particular, though we find both in the 
Eamayana and the ]\Iahabharata, that the kings always looked upon 
a prolonged drought as a divine visitation for tlicir own sins, and 
they moved heaven and earth for timely rains. ""'Knlaharshi^ha 
parjanyali"--^yhQn the rains set in timely, it was to the credit of 
the king. When king Sambarana with his wife Tapati was 
wandering in the fore^is, tliore was no rain in his kingdom for 
twelve long yeJiis, ljut the moment they returned, the rains set in, 
causing the crops to grow. We find the sage Narada in his 
enquiry as to whether the king Yudhisthira had been properly 
performing his duties to his subjects, thurs enumerating the duties 
of the king : ‘Have you ])rovided large tanks well filled with 
water, suitably dis?tri hated in eacli different part of the kingdom ? 
for, agriculture wall not thrive if it has to depend on the rains. 
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Do you take care to see that the liusbandraan's stock Qf food or 
of seed does not run out ?” KaehUi rashtrc taiakuni '^mrnani cha 
brihanii cha J^hagaso vimvishtani lui h'iskmlevamatriM, Kacch^n 
na hhaktam "hijancha knrshakasij€vasidati ( V. 81? Sabliaparva). 
Likewise also we read of King Bliarata in the liaraayana providing 
canals large as the sea and filled with water, and in places- 
where tliere was scarcity of water, he excavated many excellent 
tanks for drinlcing purposes, well-protected by raised banks'? 
(Ayodhya, LXXX, 11 and 12). Here at Comilla* where I 
writing, stand some excellent tanks~the most lasting monuments* 
of glory of the old Maharajas of Hill Tippera, and but for these the 
towm w'ould now have suftered from terrible water-famines year 
after year. But “we call our fathers fools, so wise we grow.’^ We 
and our Maliarajahs of now-a-days have given up, what we call, 
those old and foolisli superstitions of our forefathei’S, and hoyover 
much we may spend our money profitably in pyrotechnic 
displays for the encouiagenient of the sciences and the arts, for 
the lasting good of the country, there is no fear wdiatever 
that either we ourselves or our Maharajahs under the able 
guidance of ministers like ourselves, will squander away any 
more money needlessly in the excavation of tanks or wells, or 
other works of irrigation for the benefit of agriculturo. 

The third duty for which tlie king was allowed rent, was 
protection from thieves and robbers, free of charge. In these 
days the Riyat in addition to paying the irent to his land-lord, 
ha^' to enter into ruinous and expensive litigation, and fight out 
to the bitter end, tlirougli the proverbial “law’s delay” to defend 
his holding against trespassers, and his crops and live-stock from 
thieves and robbers. Indeed, it imy be said tliat he alone 
supports like Atlas of old, the huge machinery of^ the law coarts 
on his own slioulders. In those golden days, however, the 
Bayai not only got justice free of cost, but in case the king 
failed to recover finy stolen property froii] the thief, lie had to 
makespigood its value from liis own treasury. Says Manu : The 
property stolen by tiiieves, tlie king is to i^'Store to all the 
castes.'’ iJaiaryah terra varvehh^jct rajna chorarr lu'ita^n 
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VIII, 40* Says the Vishnu Sanliita: ‘\Stoien property 
when recovered, the king should restore to all the castes. 
If it is not recovered, he should supply its^ value fiom 
Im own treasury’*— aka svakosadeva ^ftidyat (IIL 45) 
"'Chaiira-hntamupajitya yaiha ftthmiayn gamaijct koshadvadadyai 
(Goutaina, Ch. X.)— 'Stolen property is to he recovered and 
restored to the owner,— or is to be paid for from the treasury.” 
Tliat the king really held himself bound to recover and restore 
•aU stolen property, and actually tried his best to perform that 
,duty, will further appear from the following description in the 
Mahabharata of an incident in the life of •Yudhisthira — When 
Yuthisthira ruled, a thief stole some cows belonging to a 
Bralxinan. The Brahman represented the matter to Arjuu, saying, 
“The king who acc^epts the sixth of the produce as his share, but 
docs fiot protect hissuijjects, is said to be responsible for all the 
sins of all the world.” Arjiiua heard it and said, “If I do not 
give relief to this man crying at our gate, the king sliall have 
committed the great sin of neglect of duty.” So sajdug Arjuna 
at a great personal risk entered Draui>adi’s room, took liis bow 
and arrows, went with the Brahman, overtook the thieves, 
recovered tlie cattle, and restored them to the Brahman. Thus 
it should be quite clear that under the old Hindu law, the king 
‘tO’ho received the sixth share of the ])roducc did not receive 
it as an “unearned increment” like what is enjoyed by our 
Zamindars, or the English land-lords, but had on his part, among 
other responsible duties, to recover and restore stolen propJtty 
free of cost. 

How did agriculture llourish in 3Iahotnedan times, it will be 
asked. The history of jlhe Irviian people during the ^Lahornedan 
timej has yet t« be written, AVc are still but chewing the cud 
of European scholars and historians, not always free from 
prejudice. Basing our conclusions, on such inaterials as wo are at 
present in possession of, we may say tliat so far as village life 
and the internal management of the Indian village coinniucities 
were concerned, the Mahomedaii rulers preferred to leave the 
old Hindu laws and village customs almost intact. They too 
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realised their rent in kind, only the old Hindu rule of .one-sixth 
was raised by Akbar to one-third, of the actual produce. The 
Emperors sorvetiines made hereditary grantsvof land or pensions 
for the siibsist^ce of saints and rmen of le^irntng or of t\io 
impoverished represeptatives of old and respectable families. 
“Such lands (Sayurghal) were hereditary, and differ for this 
reason from Jagir or tiiyal lands which were conferred for a 
specified time on Mansabdars (leaders of armies) in lieu of 
salaries.”— “Blochmann, page 270. Ihit tlie emilerors did vht* 
create any hereditary middlemen or pormaneiit rent-farmers like, 
our zamindars, but flealt with the husbandmen directly. In the 
Mahomedan times for “all land which paid rent into the Imperial 
Exchequer,” the husbandman has his choice to pay tlie revenue 
either in ready money or by kunkoat or by B])aoli” (Gladwin’s 
translation of Ain-i-Akbari, p. 251). Again the Amil Ouzirar or 
Kevenue Collector is directed “not to be covetous of receiving 
money only, but likewise tfxkc grain.”* 

The manner of receiving grain is described, (1) Kunkut or 
appraisement or estimation of the gmin by inspectors while the 
crops are standing, (2) Battai or Bhaoli or division of the grain 
after the crop is harvested, and the grain collected into barns, 
(3) Kliet batai or by dividing tlie field as soon as it is sown, 
and (4) Bang Battai or division after the grain is gathered into 
heaps. Thus it was optional with the cultivator in Mahomedan 
times to pay his rent in kind, and as a fixed portion of the 
produce, for example, for the best (piality of land or “Pooly” 
(/.e., what we call Dofasli) or land cultivated for every harvest, 
and never allowed to lie fallow.”— “A third part of the medium 
(average) produce was the revenuo settled by his ^Majesty 
(Akbar),” the second quality of “Perowaty land When cultiTrated 
paying the same revenue as pooly”;-“but when not cultivated 

* With regard to Akbar, Hunter says “The essence of his 
prociadure was to fix the amount which the cultivators should pay 
to one-third of the gross produce, leaving it to their option to 
pay in money or in kind. 
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or left fallow, unlike now-a-days, no rent was charged. It was. 
thus the ccfhimon interest of th^ emperor and of the husbandmaa 
to extend cultivation ^ and obtain from the soil the maximum 
yield it was capable of pro^cing. Accordingly,^ we find tlm 
Emperor Akbar giving the following directions to the Amil 
Guzzar or Revenue Collector : — (1) Let him not be discouraged 
at the lands having fallen w^aste, but exert himself to bring back 
^ain into cultivation.'’ (2) 'He must assist the needy husband- 
with loan^ of money, and receive payments at distant and 
.convenient periods.” Indeed, these loans might be repaid in ten 
yeai*s, and yet the total amount realised was aot to be more than 
double the amount of tlie loan. (3) “When any village is culti- 
vated to the highest degree of perfection, by the skilful manage- 
ment of the chief thereof, there sliall be bestowed upon him 
sorne^'ewaid proportionate to his merit.” (4) “If a husbandman 
cultivates a less quantity of land than he engaged for, but 
produces a good excuse for so doing let it be accepted,” We 
find the Maliomedan Emperor like tiie old Hindu king 
holding himself responsible to the cultivator for supplying the 
necessary extent of grazing ground for the cultivators’ cattle 
on reasonable terms. Accordingly, it was ruled by Akbar 
“It any one does not cultivate khiraja (or re venue- paying 
iSnd), but keeps it for pasturage, let tliere bo taken yearly 
from a biilTalo 0 dams (one dam one-fortieth of a Rupee or 
about 2 piceX and from an ox 3 dams, but calves shall be per- 
mitted to graze without paying any duty. For every ploffgh 
there shall be allowed four oxen, two cows and one bufialo,— from 
whom likewise no duly shall be taken for pasturage. ' (Gladwin’s 
tmnslation of the Aig-i-Akbari, p. 256). I need hardly say that 
the jMahomedan Emperors never had any faith in that most 
wholesome of the Hindu superstitions, which placed the highest 
value on the excavation {Piiria) of “tanks and wells as passports 
to heaven, but the Ain-i-Akbari also speaks of irrigation at the 
public expense,” waste lands which a Moslem has made grable 
by means of water brought thither at the public expense,” 
(Gladwin, p. 340), which shows that the Mahoinedan Emperors- 
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enjoying even more than we are doing this day, the benefits of 
the extensive works of irrigatioq done in the Hindi/ times, and 
still being done under those old Hindu superstitions, though they 
paid less atte^ition to it, they ^ould not have been altogether 
indifferent to the (luestion of water supply by the state for pur- 
poses of agriculture. Again even as the Hindu king was bound 
to see that the cultivator’s stock of food or seed did not fail 
— Bhaktancha bijaneha karskaJcasya 7iavasidati ” — so likewise 
did Akbar consider himself bound to see that the producer lof* 
food for the people was not left without food himself, and pro-, 
vided public granaries in different parts of the kingdom— a 
measure as effective as it was simple— for the prevention of 
famine:— “Granaries are erected in diflerent parts of the kingdom 
from whence the cattle employed by tlie state are provided with 
subsistence. They are also applied to the relief of incjigent 
husbandmen, and in time of scarcity the grain is sold at a low 
price, but the quantity is proportioned to the absolute necessities 
of the purchaser. Likewise throughout the empire a great 
quantity of food is dressed daily for the support of the poor 
and needy. “For this purpose, Akbar exacted an annual tribute 
of ten seers of grain from every hiijha of cultivated land 
throughout the empire” (Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari p. 1S9,). Lastly 
as regards justice and the redress of wrong done to the cultivator, 
it must be admitted that the ideal of the Maliomedan rulers 
was not as high as that of the old Hindu kings, and tliere is no 
redson to think that tliey would consider it their duty to restore 
from the royal treasury, like the old Hindu kings, the value of 
any stolen property that they failed to recover from the thief. 
The Maliomedan rulers, however, considered it to be the 
‘'immediate duty of a monarch to receive complaints, ,.and 
administer justice.” In this matter, he delegated his power to the 
Kazi who tried each case not “without painful search and minute 
enquiry”— though the complainant had nothing to pay for 
expep^ses either as court-fees, process fees or lawyer’s fees, etc. 
as in these days. Indeed, so great was the interest in agriculture 
>«akea l;»y the Plmperor Akbar, that he tried to lemove one of the 
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most serious drawbacks that today hampers the prof?reSsS of 
Indian afenicultiire—by helping the cultivators to get all their 
iauds in one block. ''After sometime it was reported tlyit those who 
kciid grants (§ayarg?ials) had^ot the lands in on6 and the same 
place, whereby the weak wiiose grounds lay near khalisah lands 
(i e.. paying revenue to the Imperial Exchequer) or near the 
ijagirs of tlie mansabdars or leaders of afinies were exposed to 
vexations: and were encroached upon by unprincipled men. His 
Jlj^jesty then iprdered that they should get lands in one spot, 
which they miglit choose. The order proved beneficial for both 
parties.” “It was ordered that everyone v#ho should leave his 
' place, should lose one-fourth of his lands, and receive a new 
grant” (pp. 208 and 269, Blochmann’s translation). What a world 
of good we should be doing if we could follow this noble example 
of Akbar on a more extensive scale so that each husbandman of 
today* might get all his arable land in one block and coveniently 
situated in reference to his liomestead. Thus we find that the 
Mahomedan Emperors like the old Hindu kings had very good 
reason to feel that the success of agriculture was as much their 
own interest as that of the Rayat. and that for the success of 
•agriculture, even as tlie Rayat was resposiblo to give his labour, 
the Emperor w^as also responsible to provide the capital, tlie 
luftilities for irrigation, and the pasture for the cattle, that he 
was responsible to administer justice, and give the cultivator 
protection against thieves and trespassers free of cost. The rejit 
was paid to the state as a sort of fee for tlie performance of these 
onerous duties hy the state, and in no sense could it be looked 
upon as an “unearned increment,” as enjoyed by either the 
feudal land-lords in Ejjgland^ or their Indian substitutes, the 
Zemindars of today, whom Hunter 'speaks of as “the mushroom 
creations of llahoinedan despotism” — though more correctly 

speaking they were created by a fiat of Jolm Company. It was 
only under favourable conditions like the preceding that agricul- 
ture could flourish in India both in the 3Iahomedan and inithe 
Hindu period, under .the Indian Rayat, for the largest majority of 
^hom it may be said that their only capital lay in former times 
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as now in the strength of their own bones and muscles and their 
habits of industry and temperance. , 

Wliat happened during the period of .transition from the 
Mahomedan to* the British rule Akbar died •in 1G05 and 
Aurangzeb died in 17Q7. The puppets who succeeded Aurangzeb 
were rapacious debauches iinflfc to rule and the 3Iogul Empire 
was destroyed by Nadir Shah in 1739. The Government may be 
said to have passed into the hands of the British from 1767 under 
Warren Hastings, wlio became the first Governor-General of Indies 
in 1774. In that half a century what momentous though silent, 
transformations toot place in this country as aIVccting oui" 
agriculture ; India ceased to be looked upon as the country of 
peasant-proprietors, as it liad been from the remotest antiquity. 
The state ceased to be tlie mere guardian and protector of tlie 
land ''Bhiinur adhipatir hi sah^ The rule of sthana ched^ asya 
kexlaram^^ that the arable land is the property of the man who 
cleared the jungle for cultivation, ceased to have force. The 
forests and hills ceased to be without a proprietor asvamikayiyahuk 
or rather ceased to bo the sort of no man’s pioperty (compare the 
Roman Res Niillius) that it was from the remotest antiquity, 
which any intending cultivator could appropriate by reclamation^ 
and on which neitlier the state nor any individual whatever had 
the right to levy Nazaram. The rent paid by the cultivatl^L 
ceased to be regarded as the fee paid for certain valuable services 
rendered by tlie Slate for the benefit of agriculture. Says 
Manu : 

'The king is to fix and receive the rents and taxes of his 
kingdom so that the king receive the fruits of supervision, and 
the cultivator and the trader receive the i fniits of their labour of 
cultivation and trading” (VJI. 128). "'Yatha 2 )halena yujyet(\ raja 
karta cJia km^mn/iam,'' 

The king ceased to be responsible to the cultivator as before 
for the restoration of his stolen property free of cost. But the 
wcfi'st of it all was that daring that time of transition, or rather 
anarchy from the death of Aurangzib in 1707*’ to the destruction 
of the Moghal Empire by Nadir Shah in 1739, the rapacity of 
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those puppets that disgraced the throne, introduced tho system 
of the tempeSt'ary farming of the, revenues to irresponsible and 
sharking adventurers fpr lump sums of money. The, only hope 
of die country, «nd tiie only rodeeming feature of 'tliat farming 
system or ratlier system of contracts was th^t it vras temporary, 
and when Warren Hastings bec^ame the Governor-General in 
1774, it could be expected that the system of farming of the 
revenues would be given up. But that was not to be. “The 
oauiting Maliomcdan system was adopted in its enti^etJ^ 
Engagements, sometimes yearly, sometimes for a term of years, 
,were entered into with the zeinindai’s, to a Iflmp sum for the 
area over which they exercised control. If the offer of the 
Zemindar was not deemed satisfactory, another contracttor was 
substituted in his place. For more than twenty years, these temporary 
engagements continued, and received the sanction of WaiTen 
Hastings’’ (Encyclo. British India), This system of farming of the 
revenue, with its collateral system of requiring compulsory 
payments of rent in lump sums of money, instead of in kind 
as a fixed share of the produce, which is the root cause of the 
ruin of Indian agriculture, was only a temporary disease in the 
body politic in tho last days of the Mahomedan rule and might 
liave ceased and the proprietorship of the husbandman restored 
t-<Hiim and (X)ntirmed, with a change of administration for the 
better. But that was not to be. Lord Cornwallis in 179;4 made 
the system of fanning of the revenues permanent, and deprivii^ 
tbe husbandmen of their ownership of the land, raised the status 
of those mere contractors of the revenue into that of the modem 
Zemindars of Bengal— addressing them, with Avhat truth Lord 
Cornwallis alone could si,y, -aa “the actual proprietors of the 
land.”^ Sir John Shore Avas right Avhen he said in his minute of 
17S3 that “the rents belong to the sovereign.” but Avas wrong 
in saying that “the land (belongs) to the Zainindar.” The name 
Zamindar does not occur in tlie Ain-i-Akbari. The Jagirs granted 
by the Emperors for military service, Avere for a prescribed peflod 
only. The English* prejudices of Lord Cornwallis and his 
colleagues Avere responsible for his fatal blunder of divesting the 
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husbandman of his right of property in the soil he cultivated, 
which he had enjoyed without interruption from time ^^mmemoriah 
thus convert^pg him into a mere serf as in feudal Europe, to 
invest his “inVishrooin creations”-;ptlie Zamindara, Avith it, tiiat 
they might take the place of the feudal lords. He thought India 
was England, the zamindar corresponding to the English land-lord, 
and the rayat to the English serf or tenant-at-\vill. “By two 
stringent regulations of 1799 and 1812, the tenant was practically 
put at the mercy of a rack-renting land-lcrdi’ (Enc. 

India). 

What has been Kie effect ? Tlio rent realised ceased to bear ^ 
any fixed proportion to the actual produce of the soil, and could 
be realised in all its fullness even though a single ear of com 
should not reward all tho sweat of the brow of the toiling 
husbandman. The basic principle of Hindu LaAv that the 
rent is charged by the state .for 'the performance of certain 
duties by t]\e state most material to the success of agriculture, 
was gone. A fatal divorce between 'the right to enjoy the rent, 
and the duty to help the development of agriculture has taken 
place. Itegulation 1 of 1793 confers on the Zairiindars the 
privilege of enjoying the rent “for ever”, but lays on him no 
duty whatever to help tho development of agriculture. “The 
Governor in Council tnists that “The proprietors of land’^ - 
meaning the Zemindars, “will exert themselves in the cultivation 
of their lands.” A very pious hope no doubt, but tJiat was all. 
Tiiere was no penalty imposed if they •proved unworthy of the 
trust. The enjoyment of the rent was all that the Zemindar 
cared for, and taking the example of the Zemindars for a model, 
the Government too, where there, wer^ no Zamindars, forgot 
that the rent was a mere fee for the perfqjunance of certain 
duties by tho state. Whatever tho so-called proprietors or 
rather enjoyers of rent did for agriculture, they came to look 
upon not as the fulftlment of a bounden duty, but as a mere 
wojk of charity or philantliropy, little better than a waste of 
valuable money. No one Avho now enjoys .the rent, thinks that 
he is bound to give a loan on easy terms to the rayat, or to 
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provide past^^re ground for the rayats^ cattle, or to remit the 
rent, if the rayat liasjto use his arable land for a p^ture ground 
or 'to provide facilities for irrj^ation. Indeed the*enjoyer of the 
rent has quietly appropriated almost all the public pasture 
ground of the country. The very idea tiiat the kings of old 
were bound to restore froTu his own treasury the value of his 
stolen property free of cost, to the myat, seems to us Utopian. 

have been aijcustomed to see a very different spectacle. The 
rayat is now practicjally suppoj-ting on his Atlas-like shoulders, 
the law courts with all their huge parail^hernalia, and the 
Zemindars and Mahajans with all their myrmidons of amlas and 
vj/adas* Unlike the Emperor Akbar, the rent-enjoyers today 
never dream that it is their duty to give loans to the rayat, and 
those loans might be repaid in ten years, and yet the total interest 
realiserf never exceed the principal. They never dream that in 
order to be entitled to enjoy the rent, they are bound to provide 
free all :the necessary tanks, wells, and canals foj' purposes of 
irrigation. No one now has the option to pay rent in kind as a 
fixed shave of the actual produce—either a sixth as in Hindu times, 
or a third as in Akbar’s time. Kent lias now to be paid in 
money— a lump sum irrespective of the actual produce of the 
laud, regardless whether all the rayats^ toils are rewarded with 
an ear of corn or not. Thus the rent-enjoyer has no interest 
whatever in securing an increase of produce or an extension of 
cultivation. Indeed under the provisions of the Bengal Tenanc^ 
Act the rent-enjoyer’s interest lies in the reduction of the produce 
and the decline of cultivation. Tho law provides that if the 
prices of the staple food {tops .rise, tho rent-enjoyer is entitled 
to an increase of i^nt. The prices rise when the supply fails, 
i. c , wlien the crop fails, and cultivation declines. How absurd I 
The duties of the rent-enjoyer are thus clean swept aw’ay,— 
the privilege of roiling in unearned gold alone remaining. 

The effect of tliis divorce of the privilege of enjoyment from 
the duty to be perfonqed, could not but be disastrous. It has 
naturally become the sole ambition of every Indian of means to 
be tlie enjoyer of an “unearned increment.” Agriculture which 
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was the occupation of every householder so thij,t • ilie term 
grihasta or liouseliolder became a synonym for fanner, has now 
become dista3t;3ful to tlie gentlemen or the hhadrolok olas^ of 
today. Even as the “hart pantetli after the brooks,^' tlie lieart 
of every Bengalee gentleman, whetlier baT*rister-at-law or pleader, 
whether Zemindar or Mahajan. whether Judge or Magistrate or 
amla^ all pant after that Lotus-Eatei's’ life of an enjoyer of 
rents without their corresponding duties, so that they and tlveir 
children’s children may roll in unearned gold, and sleep b^Tcie 
their nectar like the gods, careless of mankind. To realise h'ls 
dream of life without duties more fully, the rent-enjoyer has* 
only to screw up the money rent by hook or by crook to the 
highest pi tell, and then sublet his right for a lump sum to 
a pattanidar who again gives a few more turns to tlie screw, and 
sublets to tho (iar-pattanirlar and so on and on withbut end. 
Thus like parasite, upon parasite, a whole chain of rent-enjoyers 
settle on the devoted head of the husbandman to divide the 
fruits of that poor man’s labours. Tlius has this country of 
peasant-proprietors been transformed into one of ront-eitjoyers, 
and to a condition much worse than feudal England which 
Lord Cornwallis took for his model, for in England the statute 
of Quia Ernptores of 1285 disallowed sub-infeudation altogeyior, 
while in India Acts were passed to legalise interminable sul>- 
infeudation, wnthout any restriction whatever. The whole countiy 
IS now become a country of the enjoyei-s of rent under the 
various denominatious of pattanidar, dar-pafianvinr, 

hewladar, ialukdar, and what not. Thus India whicli was the 
very (jneen of agricultural countries, is now become a country 
of crafty middlemen. India wliicli was* the coimti^^ of peasant- 
proprietors ages before Switzerland or France or any other 
European country, has now become a country of the so-called 
proprietors of land, more interested in the failure than in tlie 
siAcoess of agriculture, and “rolling in unearned luxury” 
consuming tlie fiwits of the labour, of the toiling husbandman 
“engaged in grinding lal.'our,” “eking out a precarious 
existence” and having no champions or spokesmen to express 
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his views, or protect his interests. These then arc the root 
causes thlut have led to the, ruin of Indian Agriculture, and 
made the Indian^ husbandman what Lord Curzon describes 
ifini to be ‘'The Indian, poor, the ludiai:? peasant, the 
patient, humbled, silent millions, the eighty per cent who 
subsist by agriculture, who know very little of politics but 
who profit or suffer by their results, and whom men’s eyes, even 
^the eyes of their countrymen, too often forgot.” (Dvijadas Dutta. 
juin the Modern Review of August 1913). 


APPENDIX F ’ 

Indian Banking and the Ruin of Indian Industries 

Banking in its modern form is a foreign institution in India, 
Thcftigh tlie main functions of banking had in the past, been, 
ably performed by indigenous bankers, that monster of finance, 
the Excliange and Joint Stock Bank, is of foreign origin. It was 
no unusual tiling in the Bre-British days for a bill of exchange* 
(or what was in action a bill of exchange) to start from Katmandu 
in Nepal and to be cashed in Mysore in S(juth India, though, no 
doubt, it took long enough to reach its destination. The internal 
^^trade of India as well as what foreign trade there was at that 
time was financed by Indian bankers, mahajam, Seths, CheUies 
or whatever they were called in different parts of India. 
There is ample evidence to prove that individuals often deposited 
their savings with these bankers, and tlie bankers, as a normal 
practice, advanced large sums to traders, landlords and even to 
Princes for the purpose of War or Peace-economy. 

AVith the coming if the' British and fire institution of their 
"‘enforced” commerce with India, there sprang up a whole series 
of wholesale houses, transport organisations, bonded ware houses • 
etc. all over India. British Banking was at once tlie main spring 
which ran the whole raeohanism and was itself run l^y tliCwse 
institutions. The result was that tlie financiers of India began to 
feel a progressive loss of grip upon the Indian market. AVholesale 
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houses which dealt in foreign goods got very cheap credit frooaj 
these foreigners and dealers in foreign goods shared tlyL benefit of 
this credit. There being large capital behind ^hese banks (all the 
loot of the so-calkd “civil/^ military aijd mercantile officials trickled 
into these banks), the indigenous trader could not cope with the 
protege’s of these banks. They could not sell their goods at fixed 
price nor give long credit, nor transport their goods cheaply, nor 
do anytliing easily which helped the smooth flow of trade. 

It will be a long story to follow step by step the progress dP" 
marauding British Banking into the smiling and prosperous fields • 
of Indian Industry.** If told at length it will merely repeat 
incidents over and over again. Tales of slowly pushing out 
Indian goods fiern their home market, of traders going bankrupt 
or giving up internal commerce in order to join the slavish ranks 
Of those who sold foreign goods ; tales of bills for home- 
produced goods going abegging to be discounted and of bills for 
foreign goods being discounted for next to nothing'; tales of foreign 
“business men*’ coming to India wdth only the pair of trousers 
in which they travelled as cissets and being granted big over- 
drafts, wdiile Indian merchant princes getting no credit anywhere ; 
tales of indigenous traders losing all faith in their own business 
and going over with their deposits to foreign bankers in the liope 
of finding favour in the eyes of foreign business magnates. Thus 
slowly were Indian banking and business ground into something 
too small to be ground down any further. Tlie biggest Indian 
Capitalists lost their good name and foreigners became the only 
“Stable and safe” people. Slowly the British Banks gained the 
confidence of the Indian jiublic, who poured their savings into the 
coffers of the aliens, wdio in their turn used* the money to furthur 
the cause of Britain and reduce Indians to a State of abject 
^ economic slavery. 

At the present moment British Bankers in India do not as a 
gener^ rule give any facilities to Indian business men. They of 
course are very keen on getting deposits fronu tlie natives. In 
times of crisis British Bankers flock together ; but Avoe betide the 
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Indian B^ker who looks for help to Britishers in time of a run 
or financial^ stringenc3\ Althoygh sometimes when Indian Bank& 
go down or have a I|^rd struggle to face, evil tongue^ ascribe such 
liEfppeniDgs to*forces which fo^ unknown reasons dtslike prosperity 
in Indians. 


APPENDIX G 

The Kupee sterling Exchange and Indian Industries 

India has an extensive trade with Britain. Every year 
Britishers buy millions of pounds worth of Indian material and 
Indians buy (or are forced to buy) large quantities of foreign 
goods as well as pay for alleged “Services” rendered to India by 
foreigners. So that every year a large demand is created in 
India for pound Sterling and, similarly, a large demand is created 
in Britain for Bupees. Tlie rate at which the rupee buys pound 
and vice versa is therefore of very great importance. For if pounds 
sterling sell at a cheap rate it becomes easier for Indians to 
buy British goods and, on the other luind, if pound sells dear it 
becomes easier for Indians to sell goods to Britain. Now, this 
■exchange ratio, had it been free to adjust itself to the Jaw\s of 
demand and supply, w^ould have meant profit or loss to Indians 
or Britishers according to the vicissitudes of International trade^ 
But it it 3vere controlled, it could be abused. And it has bben 
abused often and on. Let us take an instance. The British, let 
us wSay, are at one time obliged to purchase very large tjuantitics 
of Indian material. Wlj^ien the time comes to i)ay for the goods,, 
they have to Jaiiy rupees in tiie money market to settle their 
debts* Now, if by some artificial means they could be enalded 
to buy Rupees cheaper than they could in the open international 
money market, they could gain whilst Indians would be cheated. 
For, by this means, wdiile the artificially created rate rernairis in 
force, Indians >vovild be getting fewer pounds for their Rupees 
and thus ultimately less of British goods for their money, than 
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they would liave ^^ot noruially. This artificial aid to exchange 
is given by selling Rupees in Londpn (by the British /jovernment 
of India) and pounds in India under ofl^^cial management and 
from state funds in India and Britain. Such things have b^n 
<ione more than once. Let us vsee what Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas said in his minute of dissent in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance (Hilton 
Young Commission, 1926). 

“4. Till 1893, India had a silver standard withi^ree coinage ^ 
silver, and the rupee was a full value silver coin. Owing to the 
discarding of silver a standard of value in leading countries in 
the "West after the Franco-German War, wild lluctuations took 
place in the rates of exchange between India and gold standard 
countries. In response to a widespread general feeling amongst 
the organised sections of the commercial community in India, the 
Government of India proposed to the Soeretar^'^ of State the 
stopping of the free coinage of silver with a view to the 
introduction of a gold standard. Tlie HerscheU Committee, to 
whom the proposal was referred for investigation and report, 
ap])roved of the Governineiit of India’s propovsals, with certain 
modifications. Tlie recommendations of that Committee were 
accepted V)y Her Majesty\s Government; and in 1898 the Fowler 
Committee was appointed to consider and report on ‘'the proposal 
of the Government of India for making effective the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government in 1893 and initiated in 
Julie of that year by the closing of the Indian Mints to what 
is known as tlic free coinage of silver. That policy had for its 
declared object the establisliment of a gold standard in India.” 

The Folder Uecommewlations 

“5. The Fowler Committee "looting forward. . . to the effective 
establishment in India of a gold standard and currency base?d on 
the princi])les of the free inflow and outflow of gold,” 
recommended that : 

^ (1) The Indian Mints should continue closed to the 
unrestricted coinage of silver and should be opened to the 
unrestricted coinage of gold. 
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(2) The sovereign should be made legal tender and a 
current coin. 

(3) The rai»o between the lupee and the ^ponnd sterling 
should b? Rs. 15 to the ]ioiind, L #?., the exchange value of the 
rupee should be l.$. 4r/. 

(4) No legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely 
internal purposes should be accepted ; but 

(5) The profit on the coinage of rupees should be held in 
gold as a* vspeoial reserve and made freely available for foreign 
remittances whenever exchange fell below gold specie point 

(6) The Government should continue to give rupees for 
gold, but fresli rupees should not be coined until the 
proportion of gold in the currency was found to exceed the 
requirements of the public. 

♦“These recommendations were accepted “without qualification” 
by the Secretary of State, who on the 25t)i of July, 1800, 
‘requested the Government of India to make preparation for tlie 
coinage of gold.’ ” 

f 

Had tliese recommendations been given effect to, Indian 
exchange would have l)ecn largely free from official abuse and 
India would have ])layed her own game at the International 
money market, without tlie drag of Britisli interests or the 
international value of the ])Ouiid. Hut this would not have 
helped the British cause : so these recommendations were not 
carried out : tliough they were officially accepted. 

Tlie abuse went on ; greatly ^to the disadvantage of India. 
Ratios of excliango were fixed most arl>itrarily and iiipees 
and pound.9 sold by the Government to keep up these various 
ratios. The losses Vere ’borne always by the Indians, Thus 
ifi 192G, Sir P. Thakurdas said.* “The loss on sales of 
Reverse Bills (sale of pounds from India) in India exceeds 
Rs. 22 crores*” Not only did India lose in cash to maintain 
fictitious ratios, the loss was also indirect. For in order to 

* Royal Comm, on India Currency and Finance 102G, p. 115 
:<1929 edition) 
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inaiatain the pound value of the rupee, the Currency iu India 
•was deflated enormously to bring -down the general level of 
prices. In the ;’eport (luoted above, we find 'that in 1920, in m 
attempt to stabilise the rupee at 2?ih. (when the actual rate 
was Is. d'Vicd.) tlie CiuTency was deflated “to the extent of 
Rs. 35 Crores.’’ The result was a violent disturbance in the 
Indian Market which caused great loss to numerous people. 

The Government did not learn its lesson. In 1923-24 the 
market became so tight owing to deflation that the J3ank Rate 
w^ent up to S per cent. In the above Reiiort we read : * 

“In the Viceroy’s telegiam to the Secretary of State, dated the 
8th of October 1921, it is admitted “that the stringency in the- 
market is the direct outcome of Government action in contracting 
currencj^ or rather in xdacing strict limits on possibilities of 
expansion . . . We sliould have difficulty in refusing to provide 
more generously for additions to currency even if we wislied to 
do so and there is serious risk of a financial crisis if we keep the 
{^^rew on too tight,” 

Again we read t 

“But deflation, and a consequent raising of exchange, has been 
accomplished by preventing the expansion of the currency to the 
extent normally required by India, as evidenced by the pre-war 
annual average of expansion. In fact, the Government of India 
themselves pleaded with the Secretary of State in paragrapii 3 
of their telegram to him of ilio 4th of Novemljer 1924, when they 
pressed for authority to prevent the exchange rising above Ls\ Ot/. 
in tlie following words ; 

“We doubt whether sufficient weight has been given l>y 
you to the great improvement in internal Economic conditions 
wliich has taken place in India, and to the check which in the 
last few years has been placed on the expansion of currency. In 
tfie lost two years tlie raw materials of India have been in great 


• Report of Royal Oomrn. on Ind, Curr. I’in. 1920 (1929 
edition) pp. pp. 122-22. t ditto p, 124. 
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icmand with tlie result that there has been a substaatial trade 
balance her favour. 

“In a word India has been straved of her natural currency 
Pequireinentv% and t?iis operation, being equivalent, to deflation, has 
been effective in raising the*rateof exchange.” 

The present exchange ratio is favourable to Britain. It enables 
her to sell more goods to India and damage Indian Industries. 
But its enforced existence has l)eeii the greatest obstacle to 
fndia’s econgmic expansion* Everywhere in Indian people cry, 
bhere is no money ‘to cany on tmde with. The explanation is 
found in the above quotations. 


APPENDIX H 

Sale of Treasury Bills and Borrowing at High Rate 

The Indian Croverniuent is a comr^etitor with the Indian 
trader in the money market Being chmnically short of funds 
the Government is always borrowing largo sums liero as well 
.as in London. The short loans raised in India are obtained 
by the sale of Treasury Bills, wliicli draws out large sums 
from the market to the dotriiiient of our trade and industry. 
It is wsinful, tlie way the Government walks into a .^ight 
market and draws out money, either to meet dues or to effect 
contraction of (hirrency. Who would lisk money in trade 
and industry, if Government Bonds yiehled a high rate ? 
Who would give sfiort Wans to traders at a fair rate if the 
Government were willing to accept what are tantamount to 
Hundis ? This policy of the Government has been a great* 
blight since the end of the War. It is the last straw that 
may yet break the back of the Indian Industrial Camel which 
has traversed m^y a long decade of bad trade on an almost 
empty stomach. 
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The Government iilso mortgages India’s Revenues at a 
high rate of interest. While other nations borrow < at a low 
rate in the world’s Money Markets, India borrows (is made to 
borrow) at a Well rate in tlie Ma^'ket where Britain reignS 
supreme. Often a loan raised by India has sold at a premium 
the dixy after it liad been floated. Why ? Because the interest 
was too liigh. Where the Government c-oiild have got the 
same Capital by pledging 1 per cent, or p 2 per cent, less in 
interest Government has pledged more. Why ? Because^ 
the lenders have been mainly Britishers (usually in the first 
instance as underwriters). Not merely have they borrowed the 
money at a high rate : they have also used that money in 
Britain (or in India) for the purchase of goods which have not 
unusually been the highest priced in the world. Why ? 
Because the sellers have been British Tradesmen ! 



I No jltedical man, Botanist, Forest Officer, Agriculturist, 
Capitalist or ^Library in India can do without 

Indian Medicinal Plants 

CONTAINING BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS. NAMES IN THE 

FR1NCIPAL,VERNACDLARS, PROPERTIES ANS USES OF 

OVER 1,300 INDIAN PL^TS USED IN MB5iC1NE BY 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION ALL OVER THE WORLD 

By 

Lieut.-CoL K. R. KIRTIKAR, F. L. S., LM.S. (Retd.) 

Major B. D. BASU, LM.S. (Retd ) and an 1. C. S. (Retd.) 

Tiiis work is useful to Botanists, Medical men, Officers, and all those- 

interested in the devolopmont of tho economic; resources of India. 

It contains illustrations of aVmvo 1 ,Jj 00 medicinal plants, on above l,fX>C) Ro.yal 
<lus»rtosiEO'I lithoi^raphic. plates, kept in nice portfolios in 1 vols. 

The letter press is in 2 vols. of over 1,000 paj^'cs. 

in his letter, date«I tho ‘2:-lrd June, 1010, the I'ndc'r Secretsiry to (iovcrnincnt, United 
Provin 4 |«a of Ac^ra and Oudh, writes to tho Manaj^er, I'anini OfTico : 

‘ddis Majesty’s Secretary of State for India Is desirous of purchasing tem copies of 
the work . . . I 'am also to inform you that the < 70 ?ernraont of India has been pleased 
to bring tho work to the mdico of all tho other Local (iovernments an»I ndininist.-ations.. 

Patronised hv His Majesty’s Socrc.'tary of State for India, (iovernmenis of India 
Bombay, Bengal, LJ. 1*. of Agra and (.>atUi, and sevcjral other local administrations. 

THK .MODKHX HEVIKW, in reviewing this work, writes ; 

“This very valuable work is neatly printed on thick 
art paper. The illustrations are clear and lithographed on 
^ood paper. The porttolios are beautiful. 

‘ The Imperial and Provincial Agricultural and Forest 
Departments of British India should make use of the 
information brought together in this monumental work. 
All Native States should have medicinal plant gardfens 
and pharmaceutical laboratories, and their Agricultural 
and Forest Departments should be provided with copies 
of this work. Now that it has been published the edu- 
cated section of the pu*blic should insist that indigenous 
physicians of repute and all the leading pharmaceutical 
factories should be able to scientifically identify the plants , 
they, use.” 


//. .^.--Tho Niulh All-India Ayurvedic Conference and Exhibition, held at Laboro 
in IfMS. awarded First. Class Certificate together with a Silver Medal to th# Editor, 
Major B D. Bii&u. h.WB. (rotirid), for exhibiting thi-i work at the Ninth All-Indja 
Ayurvedic Exhibition, Lahore. Price Its. 27r» (Two hoiv.lred and sovonty-live ftupoes 
orily). 
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Tn the Tropical Diseases Bulletin for Apr! 1920, in 
the course of a lengthy review of this work,' A. T. Gr. 
writes : — ' 

“This work on Indian Meuicinal Plants has appeared 

opportunely a . The writer (of the review) recently 

identified a medicinal plant of which only the 

•vernacular name tim available .... by consul tiny the work 
after he had hunted elsewhere in vain 

“The book is well got up, printed on good paper witll 

broad margins for those individuals and libraries, 

more particularly in India, that can afford it, the book 
should form a very useful work of reference.” 

In their Bibliography on the development of indigen- 
ous drugs. Prof. M. J. Gajjar and Mr. M. R. Kngineer 
of the Chemical and Technical laboratory, Gwalior 
Government, write that this work “is the latest publication 
on the subject especially useful for general information 
and identification of plants. The chief feature of the work 
is the illustration of all possible plants by rare and 
original botanical drawings.” 

From the Address of the Chair man of the Receptior. 
Committee of the Second All-India Medical Conference : — 

“The study of the Ayurvedic and the Gnani Drugs has 
been greatly helped by the publication in recent years of 
a very valuable book on Indian Medicinal Plants. We are 
indeed very grateful to Lt.-Col. Kirtikar and Major Basu 
for the valuable service they have rendered to the cause 
of medicine. 

New India : — 

“To real irivoati^atore in this field (of tho indigronons system of medicine), the 
monumontal work, INDIAN MEDICINAL PLANTS, published by tho “Paniju Office, 
Allahabad,” ouffht to bo indispensable. It is the life-work of tho two doctors, Major 
B. D. B fiU, I.M.S. and Lioutanant Colonul K. E. Kirtikar, F.L.S., assisted by 

an I.C.S., both of whom aro a].so Sanskrit scholars of reputf*. Apart from the value 
of the book to tho Medical profession, it is helpful also in. tapping tho resources of 
Ttho country for tho luanufacturo of Drugs.” 
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